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How Big Should the Gasoline Tank Be? 


A Motoring Question that Demonstrates Franklin Economy 


Suppose you could fill the gasoline tank only 
once—with 270 miles to go; how big should the 
tank be? 


“It depends on haw much gasoline the car 
burns up’’—would naturally be your answer to 
this question. 


Exactly; and your answer leads directly to the 
reason why the Franklin is the most economical 
fine car in America. 


* The Story Told by the 
Gasoline Tanks 
The Franklin Car (the one on the left in the 


above picture) because it is scientifically free from 
unnecessary weight, runs 270 miles on its gasoline 
tank capacity of 13% gallons. This is at the rate of 
20 miles to the gallon. 


The average heavy car (on the right) to run the 
same distance, would require a cumbersome gaso- 
line tank holding 27 gallons—at the rate of only 
10 miles to the gallon. 


Why? 
Simply because of the mechanical law—as 
old as the ages—that weight requires power in 


proportion to move it. And the more power 
needed, the more gasoline consumed. Wherever 


there is excessive weight, there is friction, wear 
and drag—and it always shows up in the gasoline tank. 


Weight Means Waste 


This question of motor car weight has made 
people think. The vital national need of the times 
is economy—in motoring as in everything—and the 
average heavy and rigid car is handicapped in its 
attempt to comply with the demand. Itis bound to 
use extra fuel in moving its own excessive weight, 
while the easy rolling, Scientific Light Weight 
Franklin, with its flexible construction, delivers the 
maximum force of its fuel into actual mileage. 


Light Weight Means Tire Economy 


The same fundamentals decide tire-results. 
Heavy weight and rigidity pounds out tires before 
theirtime. Franklin Light Weight and Flexibility 
allow them to deliver the full mileage that is inthem. 


Motorists are no longer blind to the handicaps 
of weight. They are aware that they may be ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars and cents, and people 
today are not throwing money away, in the upkeep 
costs of a wasteful motor car. They are demand- 
ing motor car efficiency that at least is comparable 
to the Franklin facts of daily performance— 


20 Miles to the gallon of gasoline—instead of 10 
10,000 Miles to the set of tires—instead of 5,000 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Live stock conditions last fall and 
winter encouraged many feeders to 
go slowly. Many who usually feed 
neavily did not buy a steer for th«‘r 
feed lots. They knew that grain wouid 
be expensive, and they had been as- 
sured of no guaranteed profit. To con- 
tinue feeding meant not only uncer- 
tain profits, but likelihood of loss. 

At first E. J. Hadley, of Poweshiek 
county, lowa, was tempted not to run 
the risk of a heavy loss. The Food 
Administration was begging for more 
meat, however, and he had the feed- 
ing habit well formed. His experience 
in the past was that the surest way to 
make feeding pay is to stick to it one 
year with another, and he filled up his 
feed yards on his two farms. 

Mr. Hadley operates a farm of 330 
acres in Poweshiek county, and one of 
approximately the same 





me so much, It is not the object of the 
cattle feeder to see how much he can 
make his steers weigh in a given time. 
The point in which the feeder should 
be interested is the cost of the gains. 
If one can get nearly as good gains 
with the cheaper roughages, with a 
limited allowance of corn, .s he can on 
corn alone with a protein supplement, 
his net profit is more, altho his cattle 
do not gain so rapidly, and may not be 
in quite such high condition when 
marketed. 

“When corn was relatively cheap, 
feeders did not appreciate this fact. 
They simply stuffed their cattle and 
thought there was no other way. It 
was this type of feeder who became 
discouraged as corn advanced to al- 
most prohibitive prices. It seemed that 
he had to quit or go broke. Too many 





As companion stock to the steers is 
a bunch of hogs. Mr. Hadley raises 
hogs on both farms, and he buys many 
of them in addition. He says he would 
rather buy fall shotes to feed on grass 
than to raise his own. They are 
bought averaging in weight 80 to 120 
pounds each. 

Hogs are pushed somewhat heavier 
than are the steers, altho he believes 
in plenty of forage for them. The hogs 
behind the steers get little or no corn. 
The others get all they want in self- 
feeders. Equal parts of oil meal and 
tankage are fed as a protein supple- 
ment to corn. 

“One of the best feeds for hogs,” 
said Mr. Hadley, “is an alfalfa field. 
I have pastured hogs on alfalfa for 
years with most excellent results. The 
pigs are on it the last thing at night 








in getting cars to ship his hogs. One 
lot reached a weight of 369 pounds 
each before cars finally arrived. They 
had been ordered for two months. Had 
he been able to get the cars when he 
wanted them and when his hogs 
should have been sold, his profit would 

have been considerably more. | 
The corn-hog ratio established by 
the Food Administration will be fair 
to the hog feeder, believes Mr. Hadley. 
He is planning to feed somewhat 
heavier than usual. The bulk of the 
growth will be made on alfalfa and 
clover, with a little corn. This gives 
his hogs good frames. When put in 
the dry lot, they lay on fat readily. 
With such a system Mr. Hadley be- 
lieves money could be made on a small- 
er margin than allowed. It is not too 
high, he says, for the feeder who has 
to buy both his hogs and 





size in Jasper county. In - 
addition, he rents 200 
acres of pasture land for 
grazing. His scheme is 
to turn the entire prod- 
uct of his farms into 
beef and pork. This has 
been his policy for a 
number of years. His 
accumulated resources 
indicate that it has been 
the wisest and _ safest 
policy. 

The unusual conditions 
that have been brought 
about by the war have 
changed somewhat the 
methods of feeding thru- 
out the corn belt. Col- 
lege experts have been 
recommending the great- 
er use of roughage and 
less of purchased, high- 
priced grain. They say 
to get as much gain as 
possible on pasture, and 
to feed heavily on silage, 
alfalfa or other roughage 
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in winter. Mr. Hadley 
arrived at the same con- 
Clusion years ago. He 
feeds as little corn as 
possible. Consequently, 
the high prices for corn 
the past season had less 
effect on him than they 
did on feeders who de- 
pend largely on it for 
their cattle gains. 

“I put in my feeder cattle in the late 
fall,’ Mr. Hadley told the writer re- 
cently. “Sometimes if the price for 
feeders is too high, I do not buy until 
about Christmas. 

“I pasture these in the stalk fields 
until midwinter. I like to have them 
weighing between 800 and_ 1,000 
pounds. They live in the stalks until 
about the last of January, when silage 
is gradually substituted. I get as much 
silage into them as possible, because 
Ihave found it my cheapest feed.” 

On his farm in Poweshiek county, 
Mr. Hadley has two silos of permanent 
construction. Each is 16x45, giving him 
Storage for about 400 tons of feed, 
which is a good substitute for pasture. 
There is a four-foot pit with each silo. 
On the Jasper county farm there is 
another silo of the same type. 

“When I start the cattle on silage,” 
continued Mr. Hadley, “I begin feeding 
cottonseed meal or cake. I like the 
cake better for outside feeding, as 
there is less waste. Wind does not 

low it away. I continue this silage 
and cottonseed meal ration until grass. 
At this time I go thru the yards and 
Sort out the heaviest steers. These 
are kept in the feed lot, and are given 
Corn and cottonseed cake. The lighter 
ohes are turned on pasture and get 
Practically no grain. Even those in the 

fed lot do not get all the corn they 
Will eat. 

“IT have found I do not get quite such 
Tapid gains by limiting the corn fed, 

ut the increased weight does not cost 

















One of Mr. Hadley’s Feed Lots, Where Silage is Manufactured Into Meat. 


of them quit for the good of the coun- 
try in war time. Had they been accus- 
tomed to feeding with the cheaper 
roughages, they would have been less 
discouraged, and the business would 
not have seemed so risky.” 

Mr. Hadley gets the heaviest cattle 
which he has sorted out ready for mar- 
ket by late June or July, depending on 
the season. At that time they are 
weighing around 1,300 pounds. Hav- 
ing kept them on a limited corn ration, 
he can let them go on shor‘ notice, or 
continue feeding a while longer. On a 
forced, heavy feed, fat cattle should be 
marketed as soon as they are ready. 
This does not always coincide with the 
best market. + If they are to be kept 
longer to avoid a poor market, the loss 
often is heavy. With Mr. Hadley’s 
plan, if the market is off temporarily 
his cattle keep on making economical 
gains, and he can hold them for sev- 
eral weeks if necessary. 

As soon as the heaviest cattle have 
gone, those which have been on pas- 
ture are brought into the feed lot for 
finishing. The method of feeding is 
essentially the same as those on the 
first feed. Mr. Hadley likes to be rid 
of them before the last of October. He 
has found the market better at that 
time. It also gives him a better oppor- 
tunity to pick up his cattle for the fol- 
lowing year’s feeding. Sometimes they 
are fed corn for ten days or two weeks 
—never for more than six weeks, the 
aim being to let them go as soon as the 
market seems to justify shipping. 





and the first thing in the morning. Last 
year I pastured a twelve-acre field 
heavily with hogs, and cut it twice for 
hay. It yielded about three tons to the 
acre, in addition to the forage for the 
hogs. When hogs are on alfalfa, I give 
them corn in self-feeders, end also let 
them have access to the oil meal and 
tankage mixture, but they don’t eat 
so much of it as they do when they are 
in a dry lot.” 

The alfalfa field referred to by Mr. 
Hadley is nine years old. Blue grass is 
beginning to creep in, due, he believes, 
to pasturing it with steers. Hogs sim- 
ply nip off the top of the plant with- 
out injuring it, while cattle graze it 
close to the ground. This gives the 
blue grass a start. 

Hogs made money for Mr. Hadley 
last winter on a soft corn field. He 
bought a forty-two acre field at $20 an 
acre. It was not picked until the first 
of the year, and it yielded an average 
of about fifty bushels to the acre. A 
man was hired to shuck it and to feed 
it to the hogs. In addition to the corn, 
the 150 hogs had a ton of tankage, 
which cost $99, and a ton of oil meal, 
which cost $63. When started on feed 
—just before Christmas time—they 
weighed an average of 168 pounds 
each. Most of them were shipped on 
March 20th, at an average weight of 
306 pounds, a price of from $17.25 to 
$17.45 being received. Some were sold 
as brood sows. 

Mr. Hadley was one of the feeders 
who had no end of trouble last winter 





what grain they eat. 

A rotation of two crops 
of corn, one of oats,gand 
one of clover is followed. 
Mr. Hadley likes to get 
his seed to grass with 
oats as a nurse crop. No 
timothy is mixed with 
clover, as he does not 
care to have any field in 
meadow long. Clover or 
alfalfa is his ideal forage 
to feed in winter with 
silage. He also likes it as 
pasture for either steers 
or hogs. Only sufficient 
oats are sown to get his 
seed to meadow. He is 
raising the Jowa 103 ex- 
clusively. This has given 
better results than any 
other. Last season his 
oats averaged 70 bushels 
per acre. 

Manure is applied to 
corn intended for silage. 
This gives quite a rank 
growth of torage the first 
year. The same field is 
put to corn again the 
next year. The following 
spring it is disked for 
oats. The stalk fields of 
the corn for grain are 
pastured by the steers, 
which he buys each fall. 

A good supply of wa- 
ter is essential for best 
results in feeding. Mr. 
Hadley arranged his supply so that 
it flows by gravity from a 12x14-foot 
concrete tank above the feed yard. It 
is pumped into this by means of a 
windmill. As it holds a supply suffi- 
cient for several days, it seldom has 
to be filled with the gasoline engine 
as power. 

While Mr. Hadley operates the farm 
in Jasper county similar to the one 
in Poweshiek county, the former is 
on a share rental arrangement. The 
tenant furnishes the horses and ma- 
chinery. All the corn and forage are 
fed out on the farm, and each gets 
one-half the income from the sale of 
stock. For any pasture land rented 
im addition each pays half. One man 
handled the farm in this way for a 
ten-year period. He started without a 
dollar, but accumulated enough to get 
a start for himself. There were some 
unprofitable years; but on the aver- 
age money was made both for the 
owner and the tenant. 

Mr. Hadley has stuck to feeding be- 
cause he knows the business and be- 
cause it keeps his farm productive. By 
raising the bulk of his forage and much 
of the corn fed, he seldom experiences 
a net loss. The cattle and hogs do not 
always return the market price for the 
feed, but he regards the feed from a 
cost-of-production standpoint rather 
than from a direct market point of 
view. Therefore, the farm unit as @ 
whole may be profitable while techni- 
cally there may be a loss on the hogs 
and cattle or on the crops grown. 
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Write to Your Congressman 


/ It is said that the last call for troops 
—which is just being made—will prac- 
tically exhaust Class 1. Our boys are 
being rushed to France very rapidly. 
It was semi-officially stated last week 
that up to that, time 900,000 of our 
troops were in France or on the water. 
Evidently the government plans con- 
tempiate the raising of an army of 
about 3,000,000 men as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

This last call for Class 1 men will 
take many hundreds of thousands of 
men from the farms just at a time 
when they are most needed. Because 
of the exceptionally favorable condi- 
tions for work during March and April, 
a large acreage of crops has been put 
in, and there is every promise of an 
abundant yield; but the steady draft 
upon the farm boys will make it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to harvest these 
crops in good season. 

The “work or fight” order which is 





just now being put in force will tend 
to relieve the situation somewhat. 
Large numbers of men_in the cities 
who are engaged in what are consid- 
ered non-productive industries are now 
seeking employment in the essential 
industries, and some of these will go 
to the farms. There will not be enough 
of them, however, to relieve the farm 
fabor situation sufficiently, and by an- 
other year it will be extremely diffi- 
cult for the farmers of the country to 
Maintain the necessary acreage of cul- 
tivated crops. 

As we have already pointed out, it 
is perfectly clear that the farm boy is 
not going to be exempted from mili- 
tary service simply because he is a 
farmer. In fact, he has not been ex- 
empted. The first national army had 
26 per cent of its men and boys from 
the farms, & greater number both actu- 
ally and in proportion to the numbers 
registered than from any other class. 
Neither is it going to be practical to 
furlough boys to help grow and har- 
vest the crops. We might as well un- 
derstand that this war must be won 
by fighting men, and when our young 
men are called to the army, their most 
important job is to learn how to fight 
vigorously. They can not do this if 
their training is interrupted. 

As we see it, about the only practi- 
cal way to relieve this steady drain 
upon farm labor, as we have heretofore 
pointed out, is to enlarge the draft up- 





ward and take in men up to at least 
the age of forty-five. 





The towns and 2. 








cities are ful of men between the 
ages of thirty-two and forty-five, who 
could be spared for army service with- 
out seriously dislocating the essential 
industries. 

For some reason or other, the ad- 
ministration has not seemed to favor 
this upward enlargement of the draft; 
but last week it was announced that 
the Secretary of War would not op- 
pose such a measure. It seems, how- 
ever, that he wishes to enlarge the 
draft downward as well as upward, and 
take in boys of eighteen, nineteen and 
twenty. If this should be done, it will 
intensify the farm labor problem very 
much, It will result in taking not ondy 
an increasing number of farm boys, 
but it will also take a large number of 
boys from the small towns and cities, 
who have been learning how to do 
farm work. 

The farm labor problem, as we see 
it, is much more serious than it ap- 
pears to look to the folks at Washing- 
ton, and it will become very critical if 
the draft is enlarged downward as webl 
as upward. We suggest that our read- 
ers in every state immediately write 
to their congressmen and senators and 
urge them to cppose for the -present 
the movement to take in boys of eight- 
een, nineteen and twenty. Later it 
may be necessary to do this, but in the 
interest of feeding our Allies and our- 
selves, it must not be done if it can be 
avoided. Let us take in the men be- 
tween thirty-two and forty-five during 
the next six months, and then see 
where we stand. One of the difficul- 


ties of the situation is that our repre- 
sentatives in congress seem to have 
lost their initiative, and are simply 


following the wishes of the administra- 
tian. There are not many people con- 
nected with the administration who 
have adequate krowledge of agricud- 
tural conditions, and it is time for 
those who do have such knowledge to 
make their voices heard. For to win 
the war we must have food as well as 
fighting men and guns. In the inter- 
ests of the common good, therefore, we 
hope that our readers will write very 
plain letters to their senators and rep- 
resentatives, and urge the amendment 
of the draft law as we’have suggested. 





The Fourth of July 


Our celebration of the Fourth of 
July this year will have for us a deep- 
er significance if we keep in mind the 
thought that we are now fighting for 
the same principles for which our an- 


cestors fought in 1776, and that we 
are fighting against the same sort of 
enemy. ‘The Revolutionary war has 


come down to us in’ history as a war 
against Great Britain, and so it was; 
but it was against Great Britain as 
ruled at that time by a German king. 
It is true that George I1Il was born in 
London; but his father, George H, was 
born in Hanovera'Prussian province, 
and his mother, Charlotte Caroline, 
was also German born, So far, there- 
fore, as her kings could bring it about, 
Great Britain at that'!time was follow- 
ing Prussian ideals: During our strug- 
gle for freedom,: the Colonies, which 
afterwards became the United States 
of America, had with them always the 
sympathy of thousands of representa- 
tive Englishmen, so much so that in 
prosecuting the war George III found 
it necessary to go to the home of his 
fathers and hire the German Hessians 
to go to the Colonies and fight_for 
money. 

Our Declaration of Independence 
marked the beginning of the most im- 
portant experiment in government that 
the world ‘has eversseen, a governijent 
intended to be, as the revered Lincoln. 
expressed it, some eighty-five years 
afterwards, “a government of the peo-, 
ple, by the people and for the people” 
—the antithesis of the German ideals. 

The war in which we are engaged 
today is something more than a mere 
struggle to defeat the ambitions of 
world domination by the Prussian au; 
tocracy. It is a testing period of dem- 
ocratic government. It is the supreme 
test of the great American experiment. 
Can a “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people” organ- 
ize itself efficiently and defend itself 
against an autocracy which for forty 
years past has been organizing its in- 
dustries and training its people for a 
war of conquest? 

As we gather on the Fourth, there- 
fore, and call to mind the triumphs of 
the men of ’76 and the men of ’61, let 
us do so with the realization that the 
testing time has come for us, and that 
it calls for the consecration of each in- 
dividual to the common cause. For the 








War must be fought and the victory 
won, not alone by the boys in the 
trenches, but by the boys and girls and 
men and women in the fields and the 
shops at home, Success can come 
only thru the welding together of all 
our people until we fight as a unit for 
the ideals we have set up. 





The Issue Drawn 


In our issue of June 14th we noted 
the opposition of President Wilson and 
Mr. Hoover to the action taken by the 
house of representatives, intended to 
prohibit the use of fruits and grains 
during the war, in the manufacture of 
beer and light wines. Notwithstanding 
their opposition, it seems that the sen- 
ate committee favors the amendment 
adopted by the house, and upon taking 
up the matter further with the presi- 
dent, he is reported to have said that 
he is not disposed to interfere with 
this action unless it should jeopardize 
the passage of the agricultural appro- 
priation bills. Whereupon another 
branch of the government enters the 
lists in favor-of liquor. 

A dispatch from Washington, under 
date of June 19th, reports that Mr. 
Bainbridge Colby, a member of the 
Shipping Board, appeared before the 
agricultural committee of the senate, 
to protest against depriving the work- 
ers in the ship yards of their beer. 
Mr. Colby is quoted as saying that such 
action would seriously cripple the 
ship-building program. He argued that 
it would in fact reduce the efficiency 
of these workmen, or at least some of 
them, as much as 25 per cent. Chair- 
man Hurley, of the Shipping Board, is 
quoted as endorsing Mr. Colby’s state- 
ment. It is reported further that Post- 
master General Burleson has been tel- 
ephoning to the acting chairman of the 
senate committee to the effect that 
war prohibition would be disastrous. 

Krom all of which it would seem 
that strong administration influences 
are being thrown against prohibition, 
thru Mr. Hurley, the Shipping Board, 
the postmaster general, and, it may be, 
other departments as well. Even 
William Jennings Bryan, who has been 
known in times past as an apostle of 
prohibition, seems to be willing to 
temporize at this time. He is quoted 
as favoring the amendment, but he 
would modify it by adopting a sliding 
scale. That is, he would curtail pro- 
duction immediately by 25 per cent, 
and after a while cut it down one-half, 
then three-quarters, and finally pro- 
hibit it completely. In other words, he 
would cut off the tail an inch or two 
at a time instead of making one job 
of it. 

It is interesting to note the methods 
which are being adopted to retain 
“booze”. Mr. Hoover, in his letter, 
says that about 4,500,000 bushels of 
grain per month are being used in the 
manufacture of beer. Notwithstanding 
his urgent appeals to the ‘people to re- 
duce their consumption of grains, that 
our Allies may be fed, he thinks that 
the cause of conservation does not de- 
mand the saving of this 4,500,000 bush- 
els per month. Mr. Colby seems to 
think that beer is necessary to secure 
the highest efficiency of the workmen 
in the shipping yards. The reasons 
which convinced Postmaster General 
Burleson that war prohibition would 
be disastrous, do not appear as yet. 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, a member 
of the senate committee on agricul- 
ture, has taken up the matter in earn- 
est, and is requesting the committee 
to ask certain witnesses to appear be- 
fore it, among them Messrs. Colby, 
Hurley and Schwab. We trust that at 
‘these hearings full information will be 
developed. Is it worth while to save 
the 54,000,000 bushels of grain which 
‘are now being used each year to make 
beer,’,to say nothing of the large 
‘arnounts of fruits used in the manu- 
{facture of wines? In considering this 
question, we should take note of con- 
ditions across the water, and consider 


“the needs of the starving Belgians and 


Armenians, as well as of our heroic 
Allies and our own soldiers. 

Is Mr. Colby correct in his estimate 
that the taking away of beer from the 
workmen in the ship yards will reduce 
their efficiency by as much as 25 per 
cent? The best physicians of the world 
take a contrary view. They tell us that 
liquor very greatly impairs the effi- 
ciency of workmen and all other men 
who use it. If Mr. Colby is correct, 
and the physicans are wrong, why 
should we not, aS a war measure, 
greatly extend the manufacture of beer 
and supply it to all who engage in es- 
sential industries, including the farm- 





ers? If beer will enable us to ip- 
crease our production 25 per cent, it 
might pay us to lay pipe lines thruout 
the country and issue free beer tickets. 

There is one phase of the matter 
which does not seem to have been con- 
sidered by any of these gentlemen 
namely, the saving of man power by 
stopping the manufacture of beer and 
wines. According to a statement ig- 
sued by the booze-makers themselves 
something over one million men are 
engaged in this business of booze mak- 
ing and selling. If we should discon- 
tinue the manufacture of booze, these 
one million men would thereby be re- 
leased to some of the essential war jn- 
dustries. Fifty-four million bushels of 
grain a year and the services of one 
million men would make a very gub- 
stantial addition to our food and labor 
supply. 

And what about fuel? We are told 
that the coal shortage is very serious. 
Coal as well as food and labor would 
be saved by cutting out the booze. 

The last word from Washington jg 
to the effect that this whole matter 
will be settled in the open senate 


The Thirteen-Bushel Corn Ratio 
for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“We are now feding our spring pigs 
on corn costing $1.50 per bushel, which 
seems to be about the country price 
all over. Does this mean that we will 
get thirteen times $1.50 for the hogs 
when we sell them this fall?” 

The Food Administration refuses to 
commit itself definitely on this prop- 
osition. Last November it gave out 
the statement that it would do its best 
to see that, for the hogs farrowed in 
the spring of 1918, tht farmers got the 
value of thirteen bushels of corn fed 
into them. This recommendation was 
based on a cost-of-production report 
submitted by a special committee, 
which Used as its base the method so 
often described in V'allaces’ Farmer. 
This method is based on thé price of 
No. 2 Chicago corn and Chicago hogs. 
The ratio between farm prices of corn 
and farm prices of hogs is ordinarily 
about the same as that between Chi- 
cago prices of corn and Chicago prices 
of hogs, altho at certain seasons of the 
year there is considerable variation. 
This spring the Food Administration 
has again announced its intention to 
live up to the thirteen-bushel agree- 
ment, but still refuses to make any 
definite statement as to just what corn 
values will be taken. Manitestly, it 
will be unfair to take a ratio between 
farm corn values and central market 
hog values. The fair thing to do, in 
view of the fact that the original an- 
nouncement was based on the report 
of the Cost of Production Committee, 
would be to take Chicago values for 
both corn and hogs, granting of course 
that Chicago No. 2 corn is as correct 
a measure of corn values the country 
over as it ordinarily is. 

If No. 2 Ch‘cago corn values are 
taken as a base, there is every indica- 
tion that hogs will sell at from $18 to 
$20, beginning next October. Repre- 
sentatives of the Food Administration 
have stated several times that they in- 
tend to live up to the thirteen-bushel 
guarantee. They have also given the 
inference that they don’t intend to pay 
as much as $20 per ewt. for hogs. How 
they intend to get out of the dilemma 
we do not see, unless they use some- 
thing else than Chicago corn and hog 
values. If they use country corn and 
hog values, they will not be helped. 
However, they might make some prog- 
ress if they would take country corn 
values and Chicago hog values. What- 
ever course the Food Administration 
takes will supposedly be based on pa- 
triotic grounds and the exigencies of 
the war situation. 








Stock Yards Under License 


The president has issued a procla- 
mation requiring every commercial 
stock yards in the country te take out 
a federal license by July 25th. Com- 
mission merchants and dealers in live 
stock in connection with such stoc 
yards are also required to secure 
censes. After July 25th, the opera 
tion of the stock yards wijJl be undet 
the regulatory powers of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Charles J. Brand, 
of the Bureau of Markets, being in &- 
rect charge. It fs understood that Mr. 
Brand is now drawing up regulations 
for the yards and commission mer- 
chants, and these will be promulgated 
as soon as possible. 
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Live Stock Claims - 


When it was announced that the 
"government would take over the oper- 
ation of the railroads, and that Secre- 
tary McAdoo would be the director- 
general, and would act thru a board 
representing athe different interests, 
the live stock interests requested that 
g,representative of the live stock and 


farming industry be placed on’ that_ 


poard. This request was not granted. 
Already we have an illustration of 
the need for such representation. ¢ Re- 


cently new rules were issued to gov- 
ern the matter of losses and damage 
claims thru the negligence of the rail- 
roads. It is stated that these rules 
were made by John Barton Payne, who 
formerly was general counsel of the 
Chicago and Northwestern railroad, 
and is now general attorney for the 
Railroad Administration. We quote 
the paragraph in which reference is 
made to live stock claims, as we find 
it in one of the daily papers: 

“This is a class of claims that is a 
great source of trouble in adjusting, 
and it is believed that a great many 


claims are paid that should not be 
paid, due to the adverse decisions of 
jocal courts and juries, and heretofore 


to traffic reasons. It is the practice to 
put in a claim for alleged shrinkage, 
bad appearance, and loss due to de- 
cline in market, even if the stock ar- 
rives on the day that it is expected to 
arrive, and it may not be more than 
two hours behind the regular schedule. 
In other words, the carrier is expected 
to maintain schedule time, if there is 
such a thing, on every shipment. I be- 
lieve it is well known that the shrink- 
age is normal so far as any loss of 
flesh is concerned, in a period of twen- 
ty-four or forty-eight hours’ additional 
time on the train. And, furthermore, 


we are expected to pay for shrinkage 
if the cattle and hogs do not arrive in 
time to get a fill of water before sale. 
In other words, we are expected to pay 
for the water that the cattle would 
drink after they arrive at the market, 
provided they do not get it. If live 
stock arrives at its destination or the 
market on the day it is due to arrive, 
the carrier should not pay the claims, 
and the practice should be uniform as 
to all carriers under federal control.” 

® From which it would seem that un- 
der government operation adminis- 
tered by railroad employes, the rules 
adopted will be the sort of rules that 
the railroads would like to have, but 
which they have been prevented from 
having in times past by the courts of 
the land. 

It would seem from reading this rule 
that when a carload of fat steers or 
fat hogs is delayed several hours in 
reaching market, the only damage sus- 
tained by the shipper is the slight ad- 
ditional shrinkage. Men who have 
knowledge concerning the shipment of 
live stock know that this is not at all 
true. There is some loss because of 
additional shrinkage, but the heavy loss 
is thru reaching the market late. 

This loss occurs in two ays: First, 
the stock reaches the market too late 
to be sold on that day, and it must be 
held over until the next day, at con- 
siderable cost for yardage and feed. 
On the day following, it is stale stock, 
and will not sell up with other stock 
of the same quality. 

Second (and this is where the heavy 
loss is sustained), the market may 
break from 25 cents to as much as $1 
per cwt. between two days. When the 
Food Administration took over the 
packers, live stock men were given to 
understand that the violent fluctua- 
tions which had characterized the mar- 
ket in the past, and of which stockmen 
complained so bitterly, would be elim- 





inated; that the market would be “sta- 





bilized.” Quite the contrary has been 
true. Under the control of the Food 
Administration the daily fluctuations 
in prices have been more violent than 
at any time for twenty years past. The 
market has not been stabilized. And 
under the new rules as to damage 
claims, the stockman would seem to 
be helpless, and will have to take his 
medicine with a smiling face, no mat- 
ter how distasteful the dose may be. 
We have here just one more illustra- 
tion of the fact that under government 
control farmers and live stock men are 
turned over to the tender mercies of 
the business interests. 

The difficulty in getting cars when 
wanted, the slow time and bad service, 
and this latest rule denying reimburse- 
ment for damage suffered, all add seri- 
ously to the stockman’s troubles. 





Patriotic Camouflage 


Boswell said a long time ago that 
“patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” 
simply a very direct way of presenting 
the idea that there are some men who 
seek to turn patriotic impulses to their 


own financial or political advantage. 

It is a rather unfortunate thing that 
there are a good many men active in 
the country just now who are trying 
to float financial enterprises of one 
sort and another under a camouflage 
of patriotism. In some cases they are 
offering land for sale; or it may be 
some new stock feed which is sup- 
posed to make two pounds of meat 
grow where one grew before; or some 
patent remedy. 

It would be unkind to denounce all 
of these men as scoundrels. On the 
contrary, many of them are sincerely 
well-meaning men, who have persuad- 
ed themselves that they can serve 
their country and at the same time fat- 


Rather a hard saying, but . 





ten their own pocketbooks. But it is 
just as well to be cautious in dealing 
with them on the basis of their ap- 
proach. It is best to scan their prop- 
osition purely upon its merits, and 
wholly without regard to anything 
else. There is no patriotism in invest- 
ing money when there is a likelihood 
of losing it—whether it is invested in 
land, or stock feed, or some patent 
medicine. 





Food Reserves 


At a conference of the various state 
food administrators held recently in 
Washington, it was urged that the 
government take measures to store up 
a large food surplus. This is wise 
counsel, especially as applied to meats 
and meat products. Naturally, certain 
kinds of meat can not be stored suc- 
cessfully for any length of time, and 
the market for this sort should be so 
directed as to take care of it as rapidly 
as it comes in. But there is no reason 
at all why large quantities of meats 
which come during heavy runs of live 
stock should not be storee up against 
a time of scarcity. 

Last winter the packers were per- 
mitted to break the market in an un- 
precedented way, because of the heavy 
run of live stock. Such experiences 
discourage live stock feeders and will 
inevitably lessen live stock production. 
If adequate storage facilities are pro- 
vided during these times of heavy runs 
the market can be maintained at fair 
prices and the surplus stored, to be 
used in times of scarcity, and when 
used at such times will tend to hold 
down the market from reaching ex- 
travagant limits. Adequate storage fa- 
cilities are especially needed when 
stock goes in which has been dammed 
back in the country because of trans- 
portation difficulties. 


Profits and Losses In Barley Production During 
The Past Sixty Years 


The barley chart herewith submit- 
ted is comparable with the other charts 
which have been published each week, 
beginning with our issue of May 17th. 
Of the cost of producing barley, it is 
figured that 15 per cent is charge for 
land, 30 per cent is man labor, 25 per 
cent is horse feed, 15 per cent is cost 
of seed, and 15 per cent is machinery 
and miscellaneous charges. We do not 
Claim that this division of expenses is 
absolutely ‘accurate, but it is suffi- 
ciently so that we may compare one 
year with another without serious 
error. 

To illustrate the method, we will de- 
termine the profit in producing barley 
in the twelve north-central states in 
1917. In the base years, 1897-1906, 
land in these states averaged $38.40 
an acre; harvest labor, $1.84 a day; 
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corn, 33.8 cents per bushel; oats, 26.6 
cents per bushel, etc. By 1917, land 
had advanced to 245 per cent of the 
base, labor 171 per cent, and all the 
other factors sufficiently so that in 
1917 the cost of producing an acre of 
barley was 195 per cent of*the 1897- 
1906 base. 

As an average of the ten-year base, 
1897-1906, an acre of barley sold for 
$8.99. This, in our opinion, represents 
approximately the true cost of produc- 
tion plus the reasonable profit, which 
is really a part of cost of production. 

If $8.99 was the cost of production 
in the base years, the cost of produc- 
tion in 1917 was 195 per cent of $8.99, 
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or $17.53. The actual seiling value 
was $24.10, or a profit of $6.57. In 
every case December ist farm values 
are taken, and ordinarily such values 
are fairly accurate. In 1917-1918, 
however, barley farm values later ad- 
vanced 50 cents a bushel more than is 
customary at this season of the year. 
On the basis of spring values in 1918, 
the barley profit was nearly $20 per 
acre. 

For 1918, the production cost will 
be around $21.85, or, with an average 
crop, around 91 cents per bushel. 

Study of the barley chart reveals 
unusual profits during the 60’s and 
70’s. Barley was profitable during a 
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large part of this period, but the chart 
exaggerates the profits. In the 60’s 
and 70’s barley was chiefly grown in 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and lowa. To- 
day, it is mostly grown in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas. The shift 
of barley to the lower cost producing 
areas has been more pronounced than 
with any other crop. For this reason 
we look on the barley chart, while 
strictly comparable to the other charts, 
as somewhat distorted previous to 
1880. It will be noted that from 1858 
to 1867 the profit is indicated by a 
shaded area. Data for these years is 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

The return per hour of man labor 
put on barley in 1917 was 75 cents 
(December ist prices) or about $1.50 
(spring prices), as compared with 
about 90 cents for corn and wheat and 
95 cents for oats. 
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Prices on Walnut 

A northern correspondent 
writes: 

“A few weeks ago a man came to my 
piace and asked to buy some black 
walnut trees, of which I have a num- 
ber. He wanted half a dozen. I re- 
fused to sell that number, but told him 
there were three or four he might 
have, and arranged that when he got 
ready to cut them, I would point out 
the ones to out. Today I had occasion 
to go thru my timber lot, and found 
that he had been there and cut down 
eight of the finest trees. I went to 
him, and he says he is buying for the 
government, and has a right to take 
the trees. Has he any right to do such 
@ thing without even notifying me of 
his intentions?” 

So far as we know, the government 
has taken no steps to commandeer 
black walnut, nor has-it fixed a price 
on it. Under date of June 5th, we re- 
ceived a letter from the government 
forest service on this matter, in which 
it is stated that the government is not 
purchasing walnut logs nor standing 
timber, but is stimulating production 
for firms with which it has contracts. 
The timber is bought by the mills that 
are making gun stocks and airplane 
propellers and other things of this sort 
for the government. We quote from a 
eircular issued by the forest service on 
this matter: 

“Before starting to cut their walnut, 
owners should get specifications and 
prices, and have a contract with one of 
the firms with government orders. 
Prices for logs vary widely, as they 
are based upon clearness and size of 
logs, particularly diameter, and cost 
of transporting them to the manufac- 
turing plant. The prices paid at load- 
ing points for reasonably clear walnut 
logs that will cut airplane propeller 
tand gun-stock material have, in a num- 
ber of cases averaged around $80 or 
$90 per 1,000 board feet, higher or 
lower, depending upon the average 
grade of the logs. 

“Logs are wanted twelve inches in 
diameter at the small end and eight, 
ten and twelve feet in length. A few 
logs ten inches in diameter and six 
feet in length will be accepted, in or- 
der to avoid wasting useful parts of 
the tree. Trees cutting less than a 
ten-foot log fourteen inches in diam- 
eter lose much in scaling, and should 
be cut sparingly, and only to fill out 
an order.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer has been in corre- 
spondence with the War Department 
and the Forestry Department on this 
matter for some little time. We do not 
know of any possible authority anyone 
might have to go into a timber lot and 
cut logs without buying them from the 
owner. Any man who states that he 
is buying for the government evident- 
ly is misrepresenting the fact, and 
should be required to show his creden- 
tials and his authority. 

It seems to us it would be much 
better if the forest service would take 
over this whole matter of buying wal- 
nut logs. Farmers would then sell un- 
hesitatingly, feeling sure that the 
prices paid were just prices, and that 
small trees would not be sacrificed. 
Under conditions as they exist at the 
present time, various mills have con- 
tracts with the government, under 
which they know the prices they are 
to get for their manufactures. Pos- 
sibly some of them are taking advan- 
tage of the situation and of the farm- 
ers’ patriotism to buy logs at consider- 


Iowa 


ably below their worth. This sort of 
thing should be avoided. 
Tent Caterpillars 
An Illinois correspondent sends us 
seme leaves from apple trees which 
evidently have been eaten by a spe- 


cies of tent caterpillars, and writes: 
“How can I prevent this damage?’ 
Spraying with arsenate of lead solu- 


, 


tion at the rate of one pound of the 
arsenate of lead to twenty-five gal- 
lons of water will ordinarily poison 
all caterpillars or worms which live 
on leaves. The tent caterpillars, which 
are very bad in certain sections, will 
not ordinarily do much spinning on 
the leaves. The pest is nevertheless 
to be recognized by the presence of 


more or less web work in the crotches 
of the limbs. In the timber we have 
occasionally seen many trees almost 
defoliated by a species of these tent 
caterpillars. Occasionally they spread 
from the timber and cause very 
ous damage in the orchard. 


seri- 





Hog Receipts and Prices 

Receipts the third week in June, 
while not at all excessive, were heav- 
ier than at any time for a month. 
Nevertheless, we have not changed our 
opinion about a rather small supply of 
fall pigs coming to market this sum- 
mer. While there are heavy stocks of 
hog products in storage, conditions 
should soon be favorable to a marked 
advance in prices. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from August 2, 
1917, to date: 
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August 2 to 9 109 | 106 | 207 
August 9 to 16....| 66 74 218 
August 16 to 23.....{ 61 77 235 
August 23 to 30 ....| 36 57 213 
August 30 to Sept. 6) 55 70 222 
weet. © 40 2s sasann 60 65 224 
Sept. 13 to 20 ......] 66 82 224 
Sept. 20 to 27 ...... 58 70 233 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 60 73 243 
on. GAG AL aveteue 63 7 237 
DEE TE ti AB: cineca 83 90 224 
Oct, 18 tO 2D .. cece 80 89 205 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 1 7% 76 219 
ee; 28 Bw vse 87 87 23 
Noy. 8 60 6 <....s.% 100 98 238 
Nov. 15 66:38. is. 98 | 107 246 
Nov. 22 to 29....... 103 | 107 249 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 6 ..| 96 | 105 240 
Dec; 6-ti BB: «cases 105 | 102 240 
Dec. 13 to 20 ...... 100 | 104 226 
Dec, DB to 27 ..<.«% 78 98 233 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 3 100 84 230 
CT a eT > | arene 107 | 105 222 
pan: 10 10:27 2 si0ac> 45 64 221 
ON 2e GORE os .0a0% 105 | 110 222 
SOR ee OO BE cis wake 79 | 115 213 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 100 | 122 216 
Pie: Sake 2s seews 136 129 209 
Fab; 14 to Zl ont. 34 | 135 213 
Feb. 21 to 28 .......] 159 | 150 214 
mere 2:36) 4 oa 136 | 126 200 
March 7 tol4..... 153 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 | 174 203 
March 21 to 28 ..... 186 | 166 200 
March 28 to April 4..| 140 | 147 196 
April 4 to 11 ...... 180 | 158 | 199 
Mortt: £3 40:38 ..20%.. 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 25 ...... 155 | 188 | 199 
April 25 to May 2 ...| 109 | 117] 202 
May 240 9 wi.<a0 | 133 | 128 204 
ae JS | ree | 232 | 112 202 
May 16 to 22 2. 65s | 100 | 98 203 
May 23 to 30 ....<.. | 116 | 100 195 
May 31 to June 7 ..| 63 | 77 195 
June 7 to 14 ssecas | 100 | 115 194 
June 18 10:21. ...6.os5:2 1120 | 114] 192 
For the ensuing week the ten-year 


106,000 hogs at Chi- 
the eleven markets, 
If we figure on the 


average has been 
cago, 399,000 at 
and a price of $8.73. 
basis of 110 per cent of the ten-year 
average for receipts, we get 117,000 at 
Chicago and 439,000 at the eleven mar- 
kets. If the price is 210 per cent of 
the ten-year average, we get $18.32 as 
the answer. 

The corn price of hogs for June is 
$21.35, on the composite No. 2 Chicago 
corn basis, which is the basis the Food 
Administration will supposediy use be- 
ginning next October. 


Forage Poisoning of Horses 
and Cattle 


Careful experimental work at the 
Kentucky and Illinois stations is grad- 
ually clearing up 
concerning the nature of forage poison- 
ing, that dread 
such sudden death in horses and cat- 
tle. Bulletin No. 210, recently pub- 
lished by the Illinois station at Ur- 
bana, gives the results of feeding poi- 
soned silage to horses. After extensive 
trials, they found that all horses that 
were dosed with botulinus anti-toxin 
could be fed the poisoned silage with 
safety, whereas those horses which 
did not have this protection invariably 
died. A characteristic symptom of the 
horses which died was paralysis of 
the throat and inability to swallow 
water. In some cases there resulted 
inability to swallow food, altho food 


our uncertainties 


disease which causes 





could be taken into the mouth and 
chewed. 

Cattle fed on this same silage seem 
ot get along all right, even when given 
no protective treatment. In fact, the 
Illinois experimentalists seem to have 
been unable to cause typical forage 
poisoning in cattle. Cattle are evident- 
ly much less susceptible to the trouble 
than horses. 





Seeding Clover in Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a piece of land in corn, that 
I wish to have in hog pasture next 
year. Can I plant anything in my corn 
at the time of the last plowing which 
will come on next year and furnish 
me permanent hog pasture?” 

Red clover, alfalfa and sweet clover 
have all been seeded in corn at the 
time of the last cultivation, with some 
degree of success. Oftentimes, how- 
ever, the weather is so hot and dry 
and the corn is so rank as to prevent 
the clover from making much head- 
way. However, in a favorable season, 
with a rather thin stand of low-grow- 
ing corn, it is possible to secure a very 
fair stand of either clover, alfalfa, 
sweet clover or alsike, by seeding in 
corn at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion. There are single horse drills 
made especially for this purpose which 
put the seed on very thinly and evenly. 
Or the seed may be broadcasted ahead 
of the cultivator, which will cover it 
deep enough so that all that is neces- 
sary to bring it up is a good shower. 

For his permanent hog pasture, we 
suggest that our correspondent try an 
acre seeding in corn of about ten 
pounds of alfalfa, three pounds of red 
clover, three pounds of white sweet 
clover ,and two pounds of alsike. If 
he can get a single horse drill, espe- 
cially adapted for grass seeding, he 
will need to use only half this much 
per acre. Next spring, if theestand 
proves to be imperfect, he can run 
over the ground with a disk and broad- 
cast a bushel of oats and three pounds 
of rape seed per acre. This, in con- 
nection with the clover and alfalfa, 
will insure an excellent hog pasture. 
However, if all conditions are favor- 
able, there wiil be no need of sowing 
the oats and rape. 





Orphan Pigs 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T have a sow which would not own 
her pigs. I am trying to raise them 
by hand. They are now about two 
weeks old, and look pretty good. What 
should I feed them?” 

Many men make the mistake of 
feeding the orphan pig on diluted cow’s 
milk, when, as a matter of fact, the 
milk of the average sow is seven per 
cent fat and six per cent proteid, which 
is richer even than rich Jersey milk. 
The orphan pig, therefore, during the 


first two or three weeks of its life, 
should get strippings or other milk 
very rich in fat. It should also be 


taught, at two or three weeks of age, 
to eat corn, oatmeal, tankage and oil 
meal. At three or four weeks of age, 
the whole milk can probably be left 
out of the ration, and the pig*placed 
on skim-milk or buttermilk, in connee- 
tion with corn and tankage. Return to 
the richest of whole milk, however, if 
the pig is not doing well. 


Seeding Rape in Juiy 

A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“IT have some land in wheat which I 
can get off and get in shape to seed 
rape by the first of July. Would it be 
worth while to sow rape at this time 
for my hogs? How much per acre 
should I sow? How deeply should I 
plant the rape? Can the rape be seed- 
ed with a wheat drill? If I get the 
rape in the ground before July 10th, 
will it be possible for the hogs to gain 
enough to pay for the seed and labor? 
Is there more than one variety of 
rape?” 

In the northern half of the corn belt, 
where rape is somewhat more at home 
than in the southern half, rape seeded 
the first week in July will ordinarily 
come on rapidly enough to furnish 
considerable hog feed during Septem- 
ber, October, November and possibly 
early December. In Kentucky, we 
would not expect the rape to make 
much progress until after the middle 
of September, but from then on until 
January 1st it should furnish excellent 
hog pasture. We advise our corre- 
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spondent to seed four pounds per acre 
of Dwarf Essex rape seed. He can 
either broadcast or drill—not too deep, 
Unquestionably, rape is one of the very 
best temporary hog pastures known, 
In the north it is decidedly superior tg 
cowpeas or soy beans, but in the south, 
except on very rich land, it does not 
seem to have an advantage over thesg 
crops. 





Alsike Clover for Seed 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“How much seed will alsike clover 
yield per acre? We have a field which 
is a good stand, about knee high. f 
wonder if it will pay us to save the 
seed.” 


Alsike clover usually yiel’s as much 
seed per acre as red clover, occasion- 
ally running a little higher. In Minne. 
sota and Wisconsin, they claim yields 
of alsike clover as high as six or seven 
bushels per acre. However, in Migs- 
souri we would not ordinarily expect 
more than one or two bushels per 
acre, unless the stand is exceptionally 
good and the heads unusually well 
filled. 





Vaccination and the Risk of 
Cholera 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have fifty head of fall shotes, ten 
head of old brood sows, fifty spring 
shotes, and ten young brood sows to 
farrow in July. Should I vaccinate 
these hogs? 
that are pregnant?” 

One year with another, the chance 
of cholera is about one in ten. When 
cholera is in the neighborhood, we be- 
lieve that the chances are about one 
in five unless adequate quarantine 
measures are in effect. When there 
is no cholera in the neighborhood, we 
doubt if the chances are more than 
one in twenty. Vaccination is effec- 
tive, but it costs money. The question 
is: Can a man afford to take out in- 
surance against hog cholera? 

A man who is well established finan- 
cially, and who intends to stay in the 
hog business year after year, and who 
is in condition to vaccinate promptly 
in case cholera should break out in his 
own herd, can possibly afford to run 
the risk of cholera. Over a period of 
ten years, it is just possible that such 
aman can make more money by never 
vaccinating except when the disease 
comes into his own herd. Any man, 
however, who is so located that he can 
not call in a veterinarian promptly in 
case the disease breaks out, should 
certainly give strong consideration to 
the desirability of vaccinating his hogs 
with the double treatment. It gives a 
man the same satisfaction that is giv- 
en by adequate insurance on a barn. 
With hogs at present prices, it takes 
only the loss of one or two to pay for 
the cost of vaccinating the entire herd. 
The most practical time to give the 
double treatment is soon after wean- 
ing. Pregnant sows may be given the 
double treatment with perfect safety, 
provided they are handled gently. The 
danger comes from rough handling 
rather than from the serum and virus. 





Standardizing Farm Implements 


The Commercial Economy Board of 
the Council of National Defense has 
been working with representatives of 
the agricultural implement industry to 
bring about the standardization of 
many of our agricultural implements. 
After a number of conferences held 
by the board and the representatives 
of the agricultural implement manu- 
facturers, it is announced that the 
board’ will shortly recommend to the 
manufacturers to discontinue making 
some 2,000 different styles and sizes 
of implements. 

The elimination is made up of types 
of implements which have been gradu- 
ally added by the manufacturers, but 
which the committee believes can be 
dispensed with during the war with- 
out serious inconvenience. it al- 
nounces that nothing will be climinat- 
ed which is needed for economical 
farm operation, and that no definite 
action will be taken until all interest 
ed parties ,|have an opportunity to be 
heard. The purpose is to simplify 
manufacturing operations and_ thus 
save both labor and material for usé 
in the manufacture of things needed 
in the conduct of the war. 


Can you vaccinate sows, 
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American Red Cross was launched by bi 


donated, and contributions still coming in daily. 


RED CROSS PARADE. Thruout the country the recent drive for funds to support the 

v € parades advertising the event and vividly calling 
attention to the splendid work being done by this organization. This photo of the Des Moines 
parade shows a small section of the Girls’ Volunteer Aid marching past the state capitol build- 
ing. The parade was several miles in length and took one hour and twenty minutes to pass the 
reviewing stand. These Red Cross parades inspire generous gifts to the cause. 
the second Red Cross war fund was $1,500,000, but reports to June 1st show a total of $2,300,000 
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DES MOINES HONORS BELGIAN HEROES. Des Moines recently entertained about 
400 Belgian soldiers on their way back to France from the Russian battle line. A great par- 
ade was arranged for the occasion. Photoshows these veterans marching amid the cheers of 
thousands. After the Russian collapse, in order to get back tothe Allies, they fought their 
way across Siberia, later crossing the Pacific to America, then across the United States and 
the Atlantic to France, where they will again take their place in the battle line. Originally 
these men were an armored car division of the Belgian army. When trench warfare became 
established on the French front they were detailed to help the Russians, 
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COMPARING WOUNDS. Itis probable that this Ger- 
man captive and the Highlander are unable to understand 
asingle word the other says, but they have some mutual 
interest in that each has been wounded inthe jaw. At- 
tached to each wounded man is a card for the surgeon’s 
record, on which is noted the nature of his wound and 
whether or not he should be sent back to the base hospital 
for additional treatment. The Highlander is reading this 
report. Both men were treated alike by a British surgeon. 

























GERMAN AIRPLANE BOMB. The giant bomb 
here shown was dropped from a German airplane on the 
town of Nancy, France, but failed to explode. It con- 
tains enough high explosives to wreck everything within 
a radius of many yards. The fins or wings at the top are 
the rudder to keep the bomb head-on as it falls. Bomb- 
ing unprotected towns and civilians—women, children 
and other non-combatants—has been one of the crimes 
against civilization perpetrated by the Germans. 


LAUNCHING THE FIRST AMERICAN STANDARDIZED STEEL 
SHIP. On Decoration Day, at Newark, the Agawan was launched. It 
is the first of a type of standardized steel cargo vessels. The beams and 
plates used in it have heretofore been used in buildings, bridges and in 
factory construction. By utilizing standardized parts, boats of this 
type can be turned out with great rapidity. Present plans of the 
government ship construction board provide that a great many of them 
will be built in the near future. The Agawan has a displacement of 
nearly 8,000 tons, is 343 feet long, 46 feet wide and 28 feet deep. 








toa ITALIAN WOMEN IN WAR. All the Italian men are in the army, fighting determinedly 
rive back the invaders. Women have not only done a great deal of work at home, but many 
unteered for military work. This group are digging reserve trenches, in which the Ital- 
orces will make another stand’should their front lines be broken. 
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OVER THB TOP. One of the exciting moments of a soldier’s career is when the order 
is given for “over the top.” Then, if ever, he becomes imbued with the fighting spirit, for ft 
is either kill or be killed. These French soldiers are starting on a raid of the German lines, 
following a heavy artillery bombardment. Such raids often yield many prisoners. 
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At 8:30 on a warm morning in late 
June, in the town of X, which would 
have looked at home in any state in 
the Union, so like was it to other 
county-seat towns—Richard Clarke, a 
middle-aged man in a Palm Beach suit, 
with the dawning bald spot and well- 
groomed figure which characterize 
men of fifty in any town; and his wife, 
whose hair frosted with gray, and 
slightly corpulent figure might be du- 
plicated in any community, were hav- 
ing a “get it on the table with elec- 
tricity” breakfast on a vine-covered 
dining-porch facing the street. 

“Half a cup, Nettie.” Mr. Clarke 
pushed his emptied cup across the 
table without lifting his eyes from his 
morning paper. 

“Think of the luxury on a hot morn- 
ing of being able to boil coffee on a 
cool porch.” Mrs. Clarke returned the 
cup filled just half. (An uncommonly 
capable woman was Mrs. Clarke.) “We 
never spent money for anything that 
gave us such comfort as electricity. 


Anything special in the paper this 
morning?” 
“Same old things: ‘Sub sinks an- 


other vessel’; ‘Great shortage of labor 
on farms’; “Troops moving forward by 
the thousands’; ‘Alties call for Ameri- 
can man-power’—that’s about all.” 

“There’s no sense in dilly-dallying 
about sending men,” she said, warm- 
ly. “‘We must send troops to win.” 

‘Troops are all right,” he agreed; 
“but we've got to save our men by pro- 
viding them with the right kind of 
fighting machinery. We've got to back 
them up with guns and air-ships and 
sub-destroyers and food.” 

“We have been backing them up, 
haven't we? How about the Red Cross 
drive and the Liberty bond sales?” 

“They're all right as far as they go, 
but they’re not enough. Another thing, 
we must keep the work moving at 
home. Labor is short everywhere— 
even on the farms, which ought to 
have plenty to save the crops. Listen 
to this advertisement: 

“*Boys enlisted; no girls; wife sick; 
doubled my wheat acreage; need help 
inside and out. Signed, Joe Turner.’” 

“That's old; I saw it a week ago.” 

“Joe is probably fixed up then by 
this time.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Well, the men that help the Joe 
Turners will do more than demonstrate 
patriotism—they’ll get a mighty good 
change.” He reached for his hat. “It’s 
going to be hot today. I hate to start 
out.” 

A vegetable wagon crawled into 
sight. A bare-footed boy, under a big 
umbrella, was flicking his slow-mov- 
ing horse, and droning: “New pota- 
toes; green beans; peas; raspberries.” 
Mrs. Clarke motioned for him to stop, 
and, picking up the breakfast tray, she 
turned toward the kitchen. 

“Good-bye, if you’re off,” she said. 
Keep out of the hot sun as much as 
you can, and do stop at the ticket of- 
fice to engage reservations for our hol- 
iday trip.” 

“I can leave now most any time; 
but what’s the use? We'd be more 
comfortable at home.” 

“Yes, but you need a change.” 

X is a small town, but an important 
railroad junction; hence it happened 
that while the Clarkes were at break- 
fast a long troop train drew up on the 
siding and disgorged 500 train-worn 
soldier boys who stretched weary 
limbs, adjusted their packs and rifles, 
fell into fours at the word of com- 
mand, and in the grim accoutrements 
of war, without band or banners, head- 
ed across town to the railroad station 
from which they were to leave for 
some unknown sailing point. Mr. 
Clarke saw them coming, and hurried 
,out to the kitchen. 

“Nettie,” he called; “come quick!” 

The vegetable boy came, too. “Gee 
'whillikens!” he gasped; “look at the 
heft of them packs!” 

The street, which had drowsed in 
the heat of the morning, in a trice be- 
came alive with men, women and chil- 
dren crowding to the cugbs, watching 
in silence the mem advancing like a 
great rhythmic wave towards “over 
there.” Beads of water stood on the 
soldiers’ cheeks; great drops ran down 
their chins. Mr. Clarke nervously 
wiped his own face: “Look at them 
sweat! By jove! I’d hate to carry that 
gun and pack very far.” 

“I wish they'd send them thru at 
night. Seeing them go off burdened 
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By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


like pack animals makes me uncom- 
fortable,” Mrs. Clarke fretted. 

“Buying Liberty bonds looks small 
in the face of going to make, if need 
be, the supreme sacrifice,” a captain 
in the Liberty bond drive spoke at Mr. 
Clarke’s elbow. 

“And whistling as they go!” The 
latter eyed the line of boyish-looking 
soldiers marching sturdily on with lips 
puckered in a whistle which was not 
the rollicking whistle of care-free boys 
—but the determined whistle for which 
men pucker their lips when ahead 
there is a grim job which they have 
determined to tackle. 

A grandmother sobbed: ‘God bless 
you and keep you and bring you safe 
home.” 

Mrs. Clarke shivered. ‘I can’t feel 
as if this is true. It’s unreal—like a 
pantomime. I’ve thought of sending 
men as I’ve thought of shipping out 
freight. I'll never again read of troops 
without seeing boys—dear boys!” 

“You’d think it fs true quickly 
enough if you had a boy on the water, 
where my boy is today,” a woman be- 
side her wadded a wet handkerchief 
in her hand. “I’m so scared I don’t 
know what to do. Son was doing fine- 
ly with the best firm ever; he was to 
get a raise; his pa and I were so hap- 
py; there was a girl, too. But we 
couldn’t hold him. ‘I’ve got to do my 
share, mother,’ he told me. I don’t 
know what I’ve done to be punished 
like this. He didn’t have to go; but he 
went. I don’t know what I’ve done.” 

“If I had a dozen boys, I’d gladly 
give them every one!” Mrs. Clarke 
spoke with fiery patriotism. 

“If you had one, you’d know more 
about it,” the mother said, sharply. 
“It isn’t only the boys going, it’s the 
useless waste of boys thru the indif- 
ference of folks who haven’t had the 
war brought home to them thru the 
going of their own kin. When my son 
said good-bye, he added: ‘If I die, 
mother, you mustn’t think I’m a loss. 
I’m an investment like a Liberty bond 

-the best kind of an investment.’ Now 
he’s gone, and I’m lonely, I’m so lonely 
—and when I see the folks here carry 
on, joy-riding, and vacationing, and 
grumbling about eating corn bread and 
giving up beefsteaks and bacon, I can’t 
help thinking that my son is being 
wasted. You'd feel differently if you 
knew what the boys go thru. The war 
is too far away for folks who are not 
touched in anything but their pocket- 
books to realize.” 

“My dear woman,” Mrs. Clarke tried 
to be patient. “We have been among 
the largest contributors to the Red 
Cross. We have subscribed to every 
Liberty bond campaign as if we had a 
son of our own over there.” 

“Given to the Red Cross!” the moth- 
er scoffed. “Say, if my boy got hurt 
protecting your property and you, any 
court in the land would make you pay 
his doctor bills and damages. Isn't 
it the same with your country? 

“Are not Liberty bonds the safest 
kind of an investment? If the old 
kaiser gets his fist on your purse, the 
money you've loaned to Uncle Sa... will 
look like a drop in the bucket to what 
you ought to have done. Stay-at-homes 
have got to work as well as give—to 
work till the sweat rolls down like its 
rolling on these boys, and keep on 
working. And those who have no boys 
to send should work the hardest. 
Thank the Lord my boy is doing his 
duty; but if he’s got to pay the price, 
it had ought to be for worth-while 
folks, and a country kept worth-while. 
We're not clapping these soldiers, are 
we. Clapping don’t go well when men 
say good-bye to home.” 

On and. on came the surge of khaki 
—and then, the last. 

‘Good-bye!” a child’s voice piped. 

The watching crowd melted away— 
the sound of heavy shoes on the pave- 
ment was swallowed up by the distance 
—but the pathos remained. Mr. Clarke 
turned back to the house. Dropping 
into a chair on the porch, he mopped 
his face, meditatively whistling. Mrs. 
Clarke listened irritably. ‘I wish you 
would stop whistling on one note.” 

“I didn’t know I was whistling. I 
was thinking of mothers.” 

“It isn’t decent for a woman to be 
so rebellious,” she protested. 

“Some of the boys who go will be 
killed; some will be crippled; some 





will suffer shell shock and come home 
shattered husks of men,” he reminded 
her. 

“It couldn’t be otherwise in war.” 

‘No, war can’t be otherwise,” he said 
soberly. “But if the wounded were 
bleeding on our doorstep; if our yard 
was covered with t’ e dead; if we could 
see our own flesh and bloo’ suffering 
from hunger, or shell shocked till they 
were like poor, frightened children, 
would we do more than we are doing? 
‘Would we withhold our service be- 
cause we have given—loaned—our 
money?” 

“IT wonder 

“Well?” 

“Tl wonder if Joe Turner has help. 
I can give him a month if need be.” 

“How about me?” 

“Go to your sister Lou’s. She’d be 
tickled to death to have you.” 

“A man of your age isn’t fit for farm 
work. You’re too soft.” 

“A man of my age!” he echoed. “If 
I can follow a golf ball the whole of a 
hot afternoon, I can make a hand. Just 
to keep my self-respect, I think I'll 
wire Joe Turner.” 

“Do you think—” she interrupted 
him as he wrote. “Do you think that 
Junior would have gone had he lived?” 

“Nothing could have kept him out. 
He was our son.” 

‘If Junior were with Pershing’s men, 
I would work anywhere to get food to 
send him—even in another woman’s 
kitchen.” She spoke slowly. 

‘How’s this?” he handed her his tel- 
egram: 

“Middle-aged man can help if need- 
ed. Wire at once.” 

“Make it ‘middle-aged man and 
wife,’”’ she ordered. 

“That trip means hard work, Net- 
tie,” he said. 

“What have I been saving my 
strength for all these years, if not to 
spend it for my country?” 

“You won’t change your mind?” 

‘If you go, I go. Are you sure,” she 
smiled at him thru tears, “that you are 
willing to give up a Panama hat and 
a Palm Beach suit for a cheap straw 
hat and blue overalls?” 

“That combination will sweat the 
yellow out of me.” 








OYS ARE MARCHING” 


“You understand,” she said, tear- 
fully; “I don’t want to go very bad; 
but I do want to help where I’m need- 
ed. When I think of Junior, and of 
those boys this morning, it seems ag 
if I must go where I am needed.” 

About two o’clock he called her up. 
Joe Turner’s answer was in. “Glad 
to get any help. Needed the worst 
kind.” “Shall I wire him that we’) 
be there on the 6:50 tomorrow?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, firmly. “If that 
woman has been sick all this week, she 
needs me.” 





At half-past five of a warm morning 
in late June, a middle-aged couple 
faced each other in the kitchen of a 
farm house that might have been any 
place in the middle-west, so like wag 
it to other farm houses. From the 
barnyard came the bawling of calves 
waiting to be fed warm separator milk. 
From the orchard tree-tops came tent- 
ative twitters and rollicking songs of 
joyous birds. Ernest Clarke, patriot, 
and his wife, had enlisted in Uncle 
Sam’s service where they could—they 
were backing the boys. Mr. Clarke set 
down two buckets of milk, still foam- 
ing. 

“This wet nursing of calves is the 
worst!” he ejaculated. “If I don’t catch 
it on my right side, I get it on the left 
—but I reckon the boys in the trench- 
es have more than calves to bother 
them.” 

His wife looked at the sun-burned 
figure in blue overalls, and down at 
her own checked apron. “What would 
we have said a week ago if we could 
have seen ourselves as we are today?” 
she laughed. “You nursing calves, and 
me nursing a strange woman!” 

He grinned. “We'd have said plenty. 
Just the same, I’m feeling fine. I was 
getting logy.” 

Out in the barnyard Mr. Turner was 
boasting to a neighbor. “I figured 
there was Americans in the country 
who wouldn’t let another American fall 
down, and, by George, I found them. 
Do you know what they do with their 
wages? Red Cross. He puts it this 
Way, says, he: ‘I can’t face what 
comes after the war unless I help 
where I’m needed while the war is go- 
ing on.” That way of looking at things 
would keep us all moving faster, eh?” 








WISE tractor buyers insist upon these three 


features in their machines: 


The tractors 


must operate on the cheapest fuel a farmer can buy. 


They must be so simple that the farmer or his help 


can learn to operate them. 


They must do enough good work 


in the field and at the belt to more than pay for themselves. 
International, Mogul and Titan kerosene tractors meet all three 


of these demands. 


International Harvester tractor owners get, through our 89 
U.S. branch houses, a service that enables them to keep their 
tractors going whenever there is work for them to do. It 
includes necessary instruction in the care and handling of the 
machines, both before and after purchase; the supplying o 
repair parts as a, as circumstances will allow; and the 

elp 


furnishing of expert 


for the more difficult repairs. 


Keep this service feature in mind when you come to buy your 


tractor. 


it applies equally to our Mogul 10-20-h. p., Titan 


10-20-h. p. and International 15-30-h. p. tractors. It will be 


difficult for us to furnish 


our tractor as soon as you want it. 


The demand is hard to keep up with and shipping facilities 
are very much handicapped. Send for catalogues now. Be 
ready for the heavy rush work. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Deering 


(lacorporated) 


McCormick Milwaukee 


U S AA 
Osborne 
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The Answer to the Farm Labor Shortage 
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HE farm labor situation is serious. And little relief is in sight. The 

new draft will take more men. More horses and mules must go. But, 
in the face of these handicaps production must be increased—and it 
can be if you adopt the right means. 











The Cleveland Tractor has shown the way on thousands of farms. 
It has successfully replaced muscle with machinery. It has proved 


itself the modern “‘ Man-of-all-W ork.” 


The Cleveland Tractor plows as much ground as three good 3-horse 
teams and three men—eight to ten acres a day. 























It actually does the work better. And it harrows. It plants. It 
reaps. It cuts ensilage, fills silos, turns saws, hauls manure spreaders 
and road machinery, drags logs, and does the hundred and one chores 
that mechanical power can do about the farm. It delivers 12 horse- 
power at the drawbar and 20 horsepower at the pulley. But it weighs 


less than 3200 pounds. The 


travels on its own tracks, like the giant “‘tanks’’ on the battlefields of Europe, 
and will go practically anywhere. With 600 square inches of traction surface 
constantly on the ground, it goes through mud, sand, clay and gumbo without 
miring, floundering or packing the soil. 


































It steers easily—by the power of its own engine,—and will tum in a twelve- 
foot circle. It is so small that it can readily be operated under and among small 
fruit trees. It requires less housing space than a horse. 


Rollin H. White, the well-known engineer, designed the Cleveland Tractor. 
It is built under his supervision—from the best materials. Gears and tracks are 
protected from dirt and mud, and are specially built for long service. 















Planting 







WLLL HANI}, 










Let this modern “ Man-of-all-Work” fill the gaps on your farm. Let it help you 
produce larger crops, with less help—and incidentally make greater profits for you. 
Write us now for detailed information and the name of the nearest Cleveland dealer. 















THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
19033 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 


The largest producer of crawler type tractors in the world. 
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Fe VARVELE 
WELDS pe 





Think what this 
means: a patch 
welded to your 
tube—in five minutes — 
without flame or fuss. 


MARWEILS 
neu YOR 
VULCANIZER 


The Chemicalized heat discs 
weld the patch to the tube— 
making a permanent repair. 

Save time and money by mak- 
ing your own repairs with a 
Marvel, 

Every Marvel is sold with 2 
money back guarantee by reli- 
able dealers everywhere. Buy 
one from your dealer today. If 
he can’t supply you we will, but 
get your Marvel today. Com- 
plete outfit includes 6 patches 
and 6 heat discs. 





The Marvel Accessories Mfg. Co. 
7279 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 














SAVES LODGED GRAIN 


Over 150,000 Sold 
15th Year 






HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged 
grain, no matter how badly tangled nor how 
flat it lies on the ground, so that it may be cut 
the same asif standing. They will get it. Cut 
all around your field, save half your time and 
allyourgrain. Made of steel. Endorsed by agri- 
cultural colleges and over 20,000 farmers who 
have us em. a * to responsible parties 
on three days’ free trial. If not as represented, 

return at our expense; money where paid will 
be refunded. Prices: $6.00 per set of 8, $7.50 per 
set of 10. Fitall machines. Sold by all dealers. 

CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
3830 Elmwood Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


“2 10, 000% Miles 
Guarantee on 





A specific 10,000 mile written 
narantes for every Brictson 

4 Tire user. Tire economy and 
prot ection against punctures, 

2 »lowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 
son Tires are rut. oil and 
goetine proof and wonder- 
ullyresilientand easy riding, 


TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find ovt at our risk the wonderful 
tie Tire ~ schema sateen, 
J aot and desert Trial 
-€0, = 99-68 
Omaha, Nebr. 











Kero-Oil Engines 


lwice the Pewer at Half 

Bises ges 2 to Xt S0H-P P. “Select CY oar Own 

" fresr 0 own ae aie Save sis oo.” Prom: 

Eupment,. Big new catalog, heb low to 
3" FREE-- by return mail, Pos' 


a WITTE Ec Enene ie WORKS 
1530 Oak Kewnes City, 
1530 


ALFALFA 












GOOD recieaneg, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, 


He wil! gladly 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Don’t Neglect to Lubricate Your 
Machinery 

The farmer is just beginning to learn 
that the best of oil is none too good for 
the lubrication of his gas engine, auto- 
mobile and tractor; and realizes that 
the life of his outfit depends to a very 
large extent on his care and faithful- 
ness in that direction. The oil manu- 
facturers are spending thousands of 
dollars in educating the farmer as to 
the necessity of proper lubrication and 
the merits of the different brands and 
varieties of oils; the tractor manufac- 
turers emphasize the same points in 
their instruction books and _ service 
bulletins; the dealers and service men 


preach the same thing as they work 
with the farmers and operators; and 
the agricultural papers are giving 


much space and effort along the same 


lines. 

But every one seems to be forgetting 
that the common, every-day field ma- 
chinery needs sufficient lubrication, 
and of the right kind, just as regularly 
and carefully as do the more expen- 
sive machines. Just the other day the 
writer overtook a farmer driving into 
town with a load of stock, and one of 
his wagon wheels was very audibly 
complaining as to its need of grease; 
but the farmer apparently was not 
worrying about the outcome at all. 
One could almost say that a windmill 
not crying for oil was an exception, 
while it is no uncommon thing to see 


binders, hay-loaders, and even sulky 
plows rasping and squeaking for oil or 
lubricant of some sort. 


Kvery farmer and every one who op- 
erates machinery should realize that a 
squeak or a rasp is a danger signal of 
an acute lack of lubricant—so acute, 
indeed, that the bearing has already 
started to cut, and that the iron filings 
thus produced are working farther into 


the bearing. A spot on a _ bearing 
somewhat brighter is also a danger 
signal that lubrication, is not suffi- 


cient, altho the trouble is not usually 
so far along as where squeaking has 
begun. Much of this neglect and abuse 
of the machines is due not so much to 
the operator’s intentional cutting down 
on the lubrication as it is to his fgnor- 
ance of how often the different parts 
should be oiled, and to his having no 
system as to the way he looks after it, 
with the consequent forgetting all 
about it until the damage is done. Of 
course, there are occasional cases 
where the trouble is due to a lack of 
grains, as where the operator religious- 
ly oils a blow-hole in a casting with 
no moving part within several inches, 
and continually overlooks an impor- 
tant bearing because the oil-hole does 
not happen to be right out in plain 


sight. 
What kind of lubricant should be 
used? That will depend on the speed 


of the bearing, on the weight it sus- 
tains, the type of bearing, the amount 
of clearance allowed, and the condi- 
tions under which it works. For slow- 
speed, heavy-duty bearings with plen- 
ty of clearance, either thick, heavy oil 
with plenty of body or hard oil should 
be used. Hard oil is especially good 
for use in such bearings that have to 
work in very dirty or dusty locations, 
as it can be forced into the bearing 
under pressure, and its constant work- 
ing out has a strong tendency to keep 
the dirt and dust from working into 
the bearing. It is therefore good for 
disks, pulverizers, sulky plows, corn 
huskers, corn shellers, tractors, and, 
in fact, for a large percentage of farm 
machinery bearings. About the only 
danger in its use is the fact that if it 
stands all winter in a bearing or tube 
it will likely dry out and harden, and 
care must be taken the first oiling the 
next season that this dried grease is 
not plugging up the opening to the 
bearing. The tube should be cleaned 
out with a wire, some kerosene poured 
in, and fresh grease put in until you 
are sure it has reached the bearing. 
Heavy oil can be used for this type of 
bearing if there are felt washers to 
prevent it from ruaning out as fast as 











For high-speed, close- 
fitting bearings, such as cream sepa- 
rators, lighting generators, motors, 
magnetos, horse clippers, a thinner oil, 
such as sperm oil or sewing machine 
oil, must be used. 

How often should a bearing be oiled? 
There is only one really correct answer 
to this question—all the time. In other 
words, every bearing on a binder, for 
example, should be so arranged that 
the oil will keep a continual film over 
it every instant. The ideal bearing 
would be to have the bearing either 
running in an ojl bath or else have a 
sight or force-feed drop oil on it at 
very close intervals. Unfortunately, 
this can not be done with the binder 
under practical operating conditions. 
A great improvement can be effected, 
however, in the binder and other farm 
machines where good lubrication has 
been sacrificed to gain cheapness in 
manufacture. If the farmer will go 
over his machinery in the spring, clean 
out all oil-holes and cups, and then 
pack them fairly tight with wool, felt 
or waste, this will not only keep the 
dirt from working into the bearings, 
but will keep the oil from running out 
of the bearings, and feed it down much 
more slowly. This material should be 
removed every few days and replaced 


it is poured in. 


with fresh. 
No general rule can be given as to 
the frequency of oiling; but it is bet- 


ter to oil more frequently and in less 
amounts than to squirt a half teaspoon- 
ful into and over a bearing and then 
let it go until the next day. Some 
parts on a mower or binder should be 
oiled a little every round where the 
fields are eighty rods long; others 
every two or three rounds, and the 
whole machine should be gone over at 
least four times per day. 

Also do not forget to use good oil 
and to feel of your bearings occasion- 
ally to see if everything is going well. 
The writer remembers when a boy on 
the farm of being sent out to start a 
new mower. A supply of fresh oil had 
been purchased at the same time. Ev- 
erything was oiled up well with the new 
oil and the machine started around the 
field. At the end of forty rods, the 
crank or pitman-head was found to be 
quite warm. It was bathed in oil again, 
but the heating became worse. The 
bearing was so warm that it could not 
be touched, but was not tight, so the 
conclusion was reached that it must be 
the oil. Accordingly, some of the old 
oil from the house was put on, and 
everything worked splendidly. Anoth- 
er trial with the, first oil produced 
heating again, showing that the trou- 
ble was without doubt due to the oil. 
This probably was reclaimed oil with 
a large percentage of kerosene, but 
had been bought by the dealer and 
honestly sold by him as good oil. Be 
sure that your oil is of the right type 
and of good quality. 





Water Tank 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“About three years ago I built a 
water tank on top of a hollow tile silo, 
but have never been able to get it per- 


fectly water-tight. I used 8-inch I- 
beams in the bottom, four beams 
across a 14-foot silo, with two stubs 


from the outside beam to the sides of 
the silo. The I-beams are entirely em- 
bedded in concrete, making a bottom 
about 9 inches in thickness. The tank 
is built of brick, that is, there is a dou- 
ble wall of brick with a 2-inch space 
between, which is filled with concrete 
and reinforcing. The inside of the 
tank was plastered with cement in the 
proportion of about one part of cement 
to two parts of fine sand—probably a 
little richer. Since then I have given 
it several similar coatings, and have 
used the very best grade of Portland 
cement, and in two of the coatings I 
used cement with water-proofing in it; 
but in spite of all my efforts I have 
not been able to get it perfectly water- 
tight. The tank is about 9 feet in diam- 
eter inside, and 10 feet high. The high- 
er the water in the tank, the more it 
leaks. I have been thinking of putting 
on an asphalt coating, but am afraid it 
might injure the taste of the water, as 


} we are using it for household as well 
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The Perfect Mix 
Means Non-Leakable 
Watering Troughs 


CLEAN, sanitary, economical—there 
is no finer asset to your buildings 
than a concrete watering trough. Ever- 
lasting, too, if the concrete is properly 
mixed. ‘That is one of the big features 
of the 


“PRACTICAL 


Concrete Mixer for Farms 


Here is the mixer you have been waiting for 
—farm sized, farm priced, actually de signed 
from the written rec ommendations of thou- 
sands of ermers. Hand or engine power 
(136 H. P, is plenty). Capacity, 3 cubic 
t. Grey iron mixing blades—open 
steel mixing drum, Charged directly 
by tilting loading hopper, dischar ged 

by tilting drum with lever, 
Write for name of nearest dealer 
and booklet ‘‘Con- 
i crete on the Farm” 
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Waterloo 
i ig Cement 
Machinery 
a Corporation 


2284 Vinton St. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


$69.50 
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SHOOT YOUR HOGS 
Si With The New ¢ 
Vi ORPEDOES 
eon ne prete’ your bans f for profits. Save them 
Eoraratae = 


remedy put up that is adminiatere din face urate doses. 
Absolutely safe and sure--guaranteec 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER WORTH 


To introduce the se wonderful hog tor- 
e special proposition 
whereby “ practically give ‘et 
5.00 worth free el Les customers in 
ery community 

* CAPSULE BIT. "AND ‘SYRINGE 

a to tal of $6.75 worth 

roposition to ein 


to grow right 
° SHORES 
mod efficien’ 


safest, surest, quickest, r 
tifie guaranteed remedy made 
move and kill hog worms. Ac Sania k. 
Write today for full particulrs. 
hores-Mueller Co., 
Shores Sta, 908 Cedar Rapids, | 
















Sunshine does it,—transforms little 
pigs into big, healthy, profit- 
able porkers quicker than any- 


S thing else. Give your hogs 









a chance—make the hog 
house warm, sanitary 
and free from disease by 
equipping it with 


O- K Sun-Lite Windows— 


give your hogs the full benefit of any and 
all sunlight. They throw thesun’s rays 
into every nook and corner. Permit 
proper ventilation without dangerous 
drafts. Either old or new hog houses easily 
and quickly equipped. Galvanized iron 
frame and four-inch flashings absolutely 
water tight, fire, rustand rot ome Glass 
held firmly and covered by heavy wire 
screen. No rattling or vibration. No 
putty needed. Last a lifetime. Require 
no paint orrepairs. Glasseasily removed. 


O-K Sun-Lite Window No. 2 does 
away with cupolas and ventilators. Vent- 
ilation can be regulated. The best pat- 
ented sunlight window that can be opened 
or closed from inside the building. 
FREE—C°: yo plans and specifications of 

modern ouses—showing, dy 
how to Loae sau old one, also catal 
Write for them today. 

We make a eompleteline of 
hog feeder ‘anteed nop- 
freezable stock waterers, cup- 
olas, chicken waterers, etc. 
All good dealers sell them 
if yours doesn’t write us, 


Phillip Bernard Co, 4 
2804 Floyd Ave, ff 
Sioux City, 
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intensive 
Production 


t Re E thresherman to make 
money these days must crowd 
every working hour with pro- 
duction of the most intensive 
kind; if his machine 4m 
breaks down he isa loser, en 
the drive is on, his machine must 
work easily and work profitably. 
Adverse conditions must not slow 
jis output to the losing point, 


Moving machinery that is over- 
Scie is liable to trouble. A 
mechanical part that can do the 
game work without power or mo- 
tion isnot. That is why the ‘Man 
Behind the Gun,’’ exclusiveiy 
4 used in the Red River Special 
Separator, gets results. it re- 
quires no adjustment and yet 
accomplishes more clean separa- 
tion than other machines can 
get from end to end, 


Save the Farmers’ 
Thresh Bill 


Investigate the Junior Red River Spe- 
cial, the thresher for small power and 
home work, Write for circulars. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


in Continuous Business Since 1848 
Builders exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Battie Creek Michigan 


SEV RANA RN 
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x 
4Y National Highway Casings 
and Tubes at Factory Prices. 


Written Guarantee With Every Tire. 

Quit paying high retail prices. National High- 

way non-skid casings and tubes, made from 

best live rubber; not seconds. Never known to 

peelor rim cut; built to give 6,000 miles or more. 
wen eee 








34x4 .... ee 
Shipped C. O. D. subject to approval, or 2 cent 
off to cash with order. Order today from ad. Write 
for our prices on year, Firestone and all stand- 
ardmake tires. All tires have advanced, Take ad- 
vantage of our prices. Write today—a card will do. 


A. H. JENNINGS & SONS, 








1813 N. 7th Street, Kansas City, Kas. 








TIRES :éss 


There’s a obtain h th 
srvisanstectortes? prices Wencs and we 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
prepaid on approval, oat, save 


= y yf} your eyes. Beate aise aan 
() SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
669 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





$e 008 cv ee veuees eeeunstl 





MEYER 


Catalog showing 7 les, rib 
which save you menage Write for it today, 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 269 MORTON, ILL. 


—_—__. 





. 
Kill All Fili They Spread 
Pins ies Disease 
ii d anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts and kills all 
Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, and cheap. 
Lasts all season. 
Made of metal, can’t 
spill or tip over; will 
not soilor injureany- 
thing. Guaranteed 
effective. Ask for 
Daisy Fly Killer 
Sold by dealers, +e cons 
by express, prepaid, $1. 
WAROLD SOMERS, 160 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, M. Yo 





as for stock purposes. I shall be very 
grateful for any suggestions you may 
offer.” 

There seems to have been a mistake 
made in the way our correspondent 
built his tank, making it so small in 
diameter and the height so great, in- 
stead of the full size of the silo and 
only about 5 feet deep. In the first 
place, he has concentrated largely at 
the center of the four beams, when the 
tank is full of water, about 74,000 
pounds, including weight of water, 
floor and side walls. This is about 
18,990 pounds per beam, while the al- 
lowable weight, uniformly distributed 
on a 20-pound 8-inch I-beam, with a 
14-foot span, is 12,210 pounds. Above 
this weight, the deflection or sag is 
likely to be so great as to crack plas- 
tered ceiling, and this may be the case 
in this instance. The deflection at 
the center with the tank filled is prob- 
ably an inch. This is likely to open up 
hair cracks, especially around the I- 
beams. Also the greater depth of the 
water tends to force the water thru 
the concrete, and a large part of the 
leakage may be forced thru ‘the side 
walls near the bottom. 

It would be best to find out where 
the chief leakage is occurring. This 
may be done by wiping off different 
parts of the bottom and sides with the 
tank full, and noticing where the water 
seems to be coming thru. If it seems 
to be chiefly past the I-beams and 
around the junction between the side 
walls and bottom, one would be justi- 
fied in thinking that the sag had 
opened up hair cracks at different 
places. It would be easy enough to 
measure the deflection by setting a 
stick firmly about 6 inches below the 
center of the tank floor, measuring the 
distance between the stick and the 
floor carefully when the tank is empty 
and again with the tank filled. If the 
difference is more than half an inch, it 
is likely to be the cause of the trouble, 
and if as much as an inch is likely to 
become dangerous as the I-beams be- 
come rusted. It may be necessary to 
place two or three more beams cross- 
wise of the others, an inch or two be- 
low the tank bottom, and wedge them 
solidly at several points under the 
floor as an additional support. 

If the leaks are located at certain 
places, and are apparently due to 
cracks, it may be possible to force hot 
asphalt into the cracks and thus not 
contaminate the water quite so much. 
Possibly painting the suspected places 
with hot paraffin, or even with ordi- 
nary white lead paint, may stop the 
leaks, and neither of these substances 
should seriously affect the water. If 
not, and the leaks seem to be a gen- 
eral oozing thru the concrete floor and 
walls, the only thing to do is to paint 
the whole inner surface with hot par- 
affin or hot asphalt and wait until the 
taste wears off. 





Creeping Tires 

One of the common tire troubles, es- 
pecially with older cars, is tearing or 
giving way at the valve seats. Most 
drivers know this is due to the slow 
moving of the demountable rim and 
tire with respect to the wheel, but do 
not understand why this creeping 
takes place. 


The power which drives the car for- 
ward is delivered at the wheel rim and 
tends to make the wheel travel faster 
than the tire. The friction of the tire 
on the ground is opposite in direction 
to the pull of the wheel, and this also 
tends to keep the tire from moving as 
fast as the wheel. Both of these forces, 
therefore, tend to make the tire creep 
around the wheel, in a direction op- 
posite to that in which it rotates. As 
the valve stem is held rather rigidly 
by passing thru a hole in the wheel 
rim, any creeping is likely to tear 
it loose at the shoulder where it is 
connected to the inner tube. 

If the shoulders which hold the de- 
mountable rims are worn, or if the rim 
lugs are not properly tightened, the 
rim is likely to creep also and aggra- 
vate the trouble. In tightening the 
lugs, do not tighten them one after 
another around the rim, as there is 
likely to be too much space on one 
side and too little on the other. Rath- 
er, tighten one lug, then the one near- 
ly oposite, and so on around. Since 
the only thing which prevents the tire 
from creeping is its friction on the 
wheel and rims, it is plain that the 
lugs must be tightened very carefully 
and securely. 


Fed In Self-Feeders While Your Hogs 
Are On Pasture 


SAVES CORN 


Makes Better Hogs 
Insures Bigger Profits 





supply of green feeds, such as cow peas, rape, clover, 


\ this time of the year when you have an abundant 


alfalfa, etc., you can raise your hogs, cheaper and 
better by placing self-feeders in your fields and giving your 
hogs free access to SCHUMACHER FEED. Being high in carbohydrates, it 
makes big frames and rapid growth, and with pasturage, no other feed is 
necessary. SCHUMACHER FEED and the green feeds make an ideal com- 
bination that promotes rapid, healthy growth at a very small cost. This 
feeding plan has proven highly profitable to farmers in all parts of the 
States and Canada. SCHUMACHER FEED is a combination of various 
Wheat, Oats, Barley and Corn by-products, finely ground and kiln dried. It 
contains much less moisture than corn, thereby giving you many more 


pounds of feed at 


$10 to $12 a ton cheaper than corn 








When finishing your hogs for market, feed SCHUMACHER FEED, Corn and 
Tankage in self-feeders—your hogs will then balance their own ration and do 
it better than the best feed expert could balance it for them. You will find 
that with this feeding plan your hogs will eat more SCHUMACHER FFED 
than both corn and tankage combined, thereby reducing the big expense of 
all corn feeding. If you have no corn, feed SCHUMACHER FEED alone with 
tankage in self-feeders and in addition give them a thick slop of SCHU- 
MACHER twice daily with water or skim milk. This plan is very popular 
and much of the prize winning show stock exhibited from year to year has 


been grown and conditioned in this way. 


Not only is SCHUMACHER a better and more economical feed for hogs, but 
it is also an ideal feed for cows, horses and all young stock. Ask your dealer 
about this cheaper, better feed—if he can’t supply you—write us. 


Write for eur Free Booklet ‘How to Build Your Own Self-Feeders” 


Visit Our Booth at the National Swine Show, Cedar Rapids, ta., 
September 30th to October Sth 





150 Apiece for Jute Sacks 
Your dealer will pay you 15c apiece 
for empty jute sacks of our brands 
returned to him in good condition. 











Fed on Schumacher Feed accord. 


Hogs made a gain of 

lay on the New Allen 

Co, Farm, Huntertown, Ind., E. - / 
Sarvelet, Supt. §- 








The Quaker '@F1 43 Company AIO FEED Depr 
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P" [The Real All-Purpose Tractor | 
Two Sizes, 12-20 and 9-16 HLP. 


It’s easy to drive a Heider Tractor. Move th 





e 
one lever forward to go forward, pull it back to 
reverse. Seven speeds, either way. This is one 
of the reasons why you will find so many Heider 
Tractors successfully operated by even inex- 
perienced hands. It is one of the advan 
anys ' Son Grieo—the big spscase 
ws f son ve—the su 
XoXe kisla nd in traster tndestry. Means 
Pale Be TT 1 ; pe Seer 
Farm OO Sj less chance for Grecbane, 
. lower upkeep cost. 
Plows, Discs, Planters, Write For Heider Catalog 
Seeders, Cultivators, List- ep per Ane backed 
ears 0} é) 
ers, Hay Ba Cream work. We have branch 
am houses, distributors and 
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Reverse 


Seven Speeds 


‘Yaa oer 


Model D, 9-16 h. p. 
with Rock Island No.9 plow attached 
to the tractor. Auto- 
matic power lift. Sold 
with or without plow 
attached. 


4. 
Use Rock Island Picws 


and get the best results behind your 
tractor. The famous Rock Island 
“CTX” Bottoms turn the furrow 
slices clear over—prevent air spaces 
from stopping the moisture. Front 
furrow wheel litt, 2,3 or 4 “CTX” 
Bottoms. a 











When writing to advertisers, please 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


‘HEARTS AND, HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
Gress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Io 












i Visiting the Jackies 

The naval training station is about 
forty miles out of Chicago, overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan, and is open for 
visitors only on Wednesday and Sab- 
bath afternoons. This we did not learn 
until we reached the station and found 


ourselves with a constantly increasing 
crowd standing outside the gates wait- 
ing for 12:30, when the big gates would 
swing open, and the waiting throng 
meet the Jackies in white sailor suits, 
white leggins, white caps, and -black 
ties, who crowded close, peering out 
to see if any of the home folks were 
there. The gates were covered with 
wire netting, and above that several 
strands of barbed wire. 

: One big fellow in white could hardly 
‘wait, His brother on the outside held 
up a little girl to face him. As he 
pushed a big finger thru the wire to 
touch her cheek, he kept repeating: 
“Do you know Uncle Harold? Do you 
know Uncle Harold?” 

“We drove all the way without a 
puncture or a bit of trouble,” said the 
brother. “This car takes the hills like 
a bird. We started a little after four, 
and have been waiting till now.” But 
the homesick boy had ears and eyes 
only for the baby. 

A group of new men were lined up 
on the board walk. A bronzed sailor 
in white had them in charge. 

“All you fellows reporting for duty,” 
he said, “line up two abreast on the 
board walk, no matter who you are 
with.” 

The men lined up in pairs. Tanned 
farmer boys, pale-faced clerks—some 
joking, some biting their lips nervous- 
ly—about fifty of just such men as one 
would see passing down a crowded 
street at state fair time. When all 
were paired off, the big fellow yelled: 

“Have any of you got liquor or fire- 
arms on you? Better leave them here 
if you have, or you'll get in bad. All 
right. Go up the board walk to the 
second building on the right—No. 900. 
Forward, march Close up now, and 
straight ahead.” 

Practically every visitor carried a 
bundle—a_ square-cornered bundle, 
which did not require a Sherlock 
Holmes to detect as a box of “eats.” 
We made our way to the hostess house 
when the gates were finally opened 
and the crowd surged thru. One thing 
sure, the boys who are in the service 
are no longer ashamed to kiss their 
mothers in public. Everywhere were 
giad reunions. One big fellow walked 
ahead of us, holding his mother’s hand. 
“Have you been getting my letters?” 
she asked. “Hold that box right side 
up; the icing didn’t harden as well as 
I'd have liked.” (We are not supposed 
to ice cakes these days, but doubtless 
Mr. Hoover looks the other way when 
mothers ice cakes for their boys in the 
service.) 

In the hostess house, a secretary 
came up to a weary-looking mother: 
“We've sent for your boy; he will be 
here soon.” He came while we were 
there, gave his mother a rousing kiss, 
and winked sheepishly at the men on 
guard when she turned him around to 
admire him in his uniform, the while 
patting him lovingly on the back, as 
tho he were still a baby. 

She leaned over and picked up a 
gaudy knitting bag. “I’ve brought you 
a few things from home. Here's a 
pie—keep it right side up. Father 
gathered a can of strawberries for you 
and covered them with sugar. Uncle 
Joe sent you three boxes of tobacco. 
The girls made the cookies. And this 
envelope is from me—you are to spend 
it for what you like. I brought you the 
soap, too.” 

On all sides we saw the trio of fath- 
er, mother and son. The conversation 
we overheard from one such trio we 
imagine could have been duplicated 
many times. A fond mother surveyed 
her son proudly, and, turning to the 
lad’s father, said: 

“Lester gets to look more and more 
like father.” 

The father demurred: “There’s a 
slight family resemblance to your 
folks, but mother has a picture of fath- 
er which would pass for Lester any 
day.” 











In front of the hostess house were 
lines of men waiting to see if anyone 
they knew was in camp. This is a 
favorite meeting place. We were see- 
ing the place unattended by a Jackie, 
but from the line one boy stepped out 
and spoke to Mr. Ashby: “Can you 
tell me how far it is to Des Moines?” 
This question, he confessed afterward, 
was to attract attention, for he had 
recognized us as from Des Moines. He 
hooked his finger at a friend nearby, 
introduced him to us, and the two vol- 
unteered to show us around. 

They showed us the buildings—sub- 
stantial brick buildings, arranged like 
a group of college buildings, and long 
rows of tents in which live men who 
are having special training. We saw 
line after line of white Jackies stand- 
ing at attention for inspection. If they 
passed inspection, if they were spick 
and span in every detail, they were 
given twelve hours’ liberty. Men in 
blue were out for more than twelve 
hours. One disappointed youngster 
was refused liberty because his cap 
was not quite clean. The men swung 
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for instructions for quarters, etc. The 
men were in khaki—somehow we al- 
ways thought of marines as dressing 
in blue; they moved with a snap that 
brought exclamations of approval from 
the Jackies. They looked a husky lot, 
and were brown as Indians. 

Doubtless the sons of many of our 
subscribers are at the Great Lakes 
naval training station. If so, the boys 
are in a beautiful camp, and well cared 
for. Write them cheery letter often. 
Tell them about home. Home means 
more to them now than-ever before. 





Conservation in Public Places 


“How about your vegetarian dinner? 
What is it?” we asked a steward on 
the dining-car. 

“The vegetarian dinner is a meal 
balanced by an expert in dietetics, and 
is complete in itself,” he answered. 

We found the dinner a substantial 
meal. It was served on one large dish, 
with side depressions for the varieties 
of vegetables. There was one large 
potato with cream sauce, one dish of 
spinach, one of baked beans, one of 
stewed tomatoes, one slice of raisin 
pudding with orange sauce, two corn 
meal muffins, and a cup of coffee. This 
at half the price of a meat dinner. 

The steward was interested in help- 
ing patrons to order a satisfying meal 
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off in martial order until they reached 
the railroad tracks, when they broke 
ranks and ran for the special cars that 
took them to Milwaukee or Chicago. 

Guides were assigned for the help of 
strangers in finding boys. Our volun- 
teer guides took us thru the main mess 


hall—a_ beautifully clean, high-ceil- 
inged brick building, holding forty- 


eight tables, with forty-two plates at 
each table. Heavy white china was 
laid at each place. Two men are as- 
signed to serve each table. These 
bring in big dishes of food, serve the 
plates, and get second helpings. There 
are two “chows’’—the boys call it— 
first and second table we would say— 
to every meal. In the smaller camps, 


visitors are not allowed in the mess 
halls. 
They took us thru the kitchen, 
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where the cooks were preparing great | 


heaps of potato salad, cold meat and 
beans for supper, and thru the bakery. 
The men were “taking” the dough, as 


‘ 


they said—that is, they were making | 


it into loaves, which were put in long 
pans with lids which clamped down 
tightly. The ovens were ranged one 
above another, like sections of a bee- 
hive, and heated thru with coils. <A 
large tool, with a handle longer than a 
long rake, and a blade as wide as a 
broad spade, and shaped Tike a pan- 
cake turner, was used to place the 
pans of bread and cinnamon rolls in 
the ovens, which must have been al- 
most eight feet deep. An electric light 
at the door lighted the interior of the 
oven. The men scooted the pans of 
bread to the back of the oven on these 
wide blades, and dropped them there 
as one would slip a pie from the tin. 

A large service flag swings across 
the main road, with a star for every 
thousand men who have gone into the 
service from the camp. There are 
fifty-four stars on the flag. 

A company of marines came in the 





at a moderate price. Red letters at the 
head of the menu stated: “In response 
to urgent appeal of the United States 
Food Administration, this dining-car 
is pledged to serve no food containing 
wheat in any form until September 1, 
1918.” A postcard on the table showed 


a basket spilling out potatoes, and 
read: “The basket tells the story. 


Thirty million bushels of potatoes may 
g0 to waste. Kat potatoes—save some- 
thing else.” This was followed by a 
potato menu, recipes for which we 
have recently published in these col- 
umns. Recipes, with prices for the 
dishes, were given. A special egg menu 
also was shown. 

At Childs’ restaurant, in Washing- 
ton, figures in parentheses at the side 
of each dish indicated the approximate 
calories of food value as computed by 
an expert in nutrition. The footnote 
read: “These show the energy values 
of the different food items, and will 
permit customers to conserve food by 
ordering scientifically. Take a folder 
from the food conservation stand, giv- 
ing further information on the sub- 
ject.” 

A physician at our table ordered 
baked rice with cheese, with a value 
of 440 calories, at 15 cents, and point- 
ed out that he would get but 390 calor- 
ies had he ordered breaded beef cut- 
lets with potatoes, at 25 cents, while 
the meat would take longer to digest. 
The steward in charge said the public 


appreciated this table—especially the | 
and so | 


ladies who wanted to reduce, 
wished to avoid calories, and office 
girls who wished to get the most food 
values at the least cost. 
On menus in different 





restaurants 


was the shield of members of the Uni- | 


ted States Food Administration, and 


the caution: 
“Kat plenty; eat wisely; but without 


fats; save the sugar; save the fuci— 
for your soldiers at the front neeg 
them all.” 


Arlington Rose Test Gardens 


We had heard of the rose test gar. 
dens at Arlington, wherein roses from 
all over the United States are testeg 
as to their hardiness, suitability for 
certain soils, etc., etc. Naturally, we 


planned a visit to these gardens. Wa 
went out on the Virginia interurban, 
and got off at the gate of the ceme- 
tery, instead of going direct. One can 
not imagine anything more beautiful 
than our national cemetery in June! 
Flags and flowers were still fresh from 
Memorial Day. In the distance we 
could see the tents of Fort Myer, 
where men of the national army are 
being trained. 

The most effective beds we saw 
were dwarf cannas of the soft shades 
found in choice nasturtiums—cream 
and pink and rosy, but not the glaring 
reds—bordered with old-fashioned sin. 
gle petunias. Some of the beds of tall 
varieties of cannas of brighter colors 
were bordered with foliage plants. 

From the gates of the agricultural 
grounds, climbing roses along the west 
walk were a glorious bit of color. Later 
we found that much of the color wag 
due to two large plants of the Climb- 
ing American Beauty. We were told 
that this variety is one of the best in 
its class. The Rambler varieties bor- 
der the garden. They are trained over 
high wire fences—the wires stretched 
across hooks in steel posts—and make 
a wonderful showing above arches. 
Low-growing roses are inside of this 
hedge. One Rambler which in color 
delighted us more than anything we 
saw is called “Flame.” We did not 
learn whether this rose is likely to be 
hardy in our climate. “Mrs. Cutbush” 
was especially fine in the Baby Ram- 
blers. The iron framework of the pa- 
goda was covered with the rose “Dr. 
Van Fleet.” We learned that there 
are catalogs to be had, with the names 
of all the varieties in the garden, but 
were not able to get one the day we 
were there. The hybrid perpetuals 
were fine, of good form and covered 
with masses of blossoms. 

We judge that the government is 
making experiments with weeds, for 
on the grounds we were intersted in 
noting a long row of sour-dock, and 
another of burdock. Not being per- 
sonally conducted, and the laborer 
whom we questioned not being in- 
formed, we have no idea of the object 
of growing these weeds. 

A visit to these rose test gardens in 
June is well worth the time and trou- 
ble of lovers of roses. 


War Prohibition 


To Hearts and Homes: 

We are told every day to save, for 
it takes food to help win the war. Why 
then do we still let the brewers man- 
ufacture “booze,” that destroys the 
soul, mind and body, when we need 
the grain to feed our people and our 
Allies? 

As one of our W. C. T. U. workers 
has said, why fine the person who 
wastes a loaf of bread, but say nothing 
about the grain wasted in making 
“booze.” 

Reports say there are 60,000,000 bar- 
rels of beer made per annum, oF 
enough grain used in making beer, 
etc., to feed 7,000,000 men. This does 
not count the men, coal and cars that 
could be used in more useful ways to 
help win the war. 

Why then should it take so long for 
our representatives to see the folly in 
wasting our grains in any such a way? 
It looks like they might make one 
blessing out of the war, if only they 
would stop the manufacture of liquor 
during war times. 

According to a speech delivered by 
Governor Capper, of Kansas, the kaiser 
has abolished the brewery and the sa- 
loon in his domain for the period of the 
war—a wise thing for the United 
States to do, especially during war 
times. 

There are too many of our men who 
like “booze” themselves, or this would 
not be—at least during war times. 
This fall we elect new men to go to 
Washington and to our state legisla- 
tures, and we hope all of our voters 
will vote only for men for these places 
who are real temperance men, and 
who are not afraid to say so and do 








waste. Food will decide the war. Save | what is right when they get into office. 


the wheat; save the meat; save 


the | 


AW. C. T. U. WORKER. 
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four Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY! WALLACE 











—_—_—_—_——_— 


Except when announcement {is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a8 may oc¢ca- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 






the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted, ‘The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 



















Beginning the Christian Life 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 7, 1918. John, 1:35-51; Acts, 
16:13-34; printed, Acts, 16:13-15, 
25-34.) 
) “And on the Sabbath day we went 
forth without the gate by a river side, 


where we supposed there was a place 
of prayer; and we sat down, and spake 
unto the women that were come to- 
gether. (14) And a certain woman 
named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira, one that worshiped 
God, heard us: whose heart the Lord 
opened to give heed unto the things 
which were spoken by Paul. (15) And 
when she was baptized, and her house- 
hold, she besought us, saying, If ye 
have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house, and abide 
there. And she constrained us. 

“But about midnight, Paul and Silas 
were praying and singing hymns unto 
God, and the prisoners were listening 
to them; (26) and suddenly there was 
a great earthquake, so that the founda- 
tions of the prison house were shaken: 
and immediately all the doors were 
opened; and every one’s bands were 
loosed. (27) And the jailer, being 
roused out of sleep and seeing the 
prison doors open, drew his sword and 
was about to kill himself, supposing 
that the prisoners had escaped. (28) 
But Paul cried with a loud voice, say- 
ing, Do thyself no harm: fo. we are all 
here. (29) And he called for lights and 
sprang in, and, trembling for fear, fell 
down before Paul and Silas, (30) and 
brought them out and said, Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved? (31) And they 
said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved, thou and thy 
house. (33) And he took them the 
same hour of the night, and washed 
their stripes; and was baptized, he 
and all his house, immediately. (34) 
And he brought them up into his 
house, and set food before them, and 
rejoiced greatly, with all his house, 
having believed in God.” 

The lessons of the third quarter are 
a series of ‘studies in the Christian 
life. The present lesson relates the 
beginning of the Christian life for 
three different groups of people at 
three different times. The lesson from 
John, 1, the text of which is not print- 
ed, tells of how six of the disciples 
began their Christian life. Andrew 
and John were disciples of John the 
Baptist, and believed when he looked 
upon Jesus and said, “Behold the Lamb 
of God.” They went with Jesus and 
stayed with Him that day. 

Simon and James were called by 
their brothers, after they had been 
with Jesus. Philip was found by Jesus, 
who said to him, “Follow me”; and 
after that Philip found his friend Na- 
thanael, and told him that he had 
found the Messiah of whom Moses and 
the prophets wrote, and asked him to 
come and see for himself. Nathanael 
at once recognized Jesus as the Son 
of God. This part of the lesson was 
dealt with briefly in the second lesson 
of the year 

The part of the lesson printed is 
taken from the beginning of Paul’s 
second missionary journey. Coming 
to Troas, Paul had a vision in which a 
man whom he recognized a+ a Mace- 
donian besought him to “Come over 
Into Macedonia and help us.” Paul 
Seems to have taken this in the most 
literal Way and as a command, for in 
Company with Silas he started on his 
Journey to Macedonia, stopping at Phil- 
pi. This was a Roman colony, a mil- 
lary and civil outpost of that all-con- 
quering nation, located on one of the 
great Roman roads. It was a colony of 
Roman citizens, to dominate and con- 
trol Macedonia and the adjoining prov- 
Mce of Thracia, especially the gold 
Mines of Thracia, upon the border of 
Which Philippi was located. 


} The mountaineers and miners of the 


Outlying districts were a turbulent peo- 
Ple, and had to be kept under with a 
Strong hand. 
ome jy 
allowe 


As was the custom of 
1 such districts, they were not 
d to trade in the city, but in the 








market-place provided outside the 
walls. 

High up in Mount Haemus there was 
an oracle of Dionysius, the prophet 


god of Thracia. The “maid with a 


' spirit of divination” (verses 16-18) was 


probably a priestess of this establish- 
ment who had been secured by a little 
knot of speculators in Philippi to tell 
the fortunes of those of t’ mountain 
folk who came to that city for the pur- 
pose of trade. Paul evidently regards 
her as being under the control of an 
evil spirit or demon. We might define 
demoniacs as a class of persons whose 
nervous systems have been so disor- 
dered by vice, or perhaps in some 
cases by disease, as to have lost power 
of self-control, and were controlled by 
a disembodied evil spirit. Modern 
scientists are disposed to laugh at this, 
ignoring the fact that it is quite pos- 
sible for a person in these days to so 
entirely lose his self-control that he 
may be under the control of another 
person, whom, in popular language, we 
describe as his “evil genius,” ignoring 
also the fact that some persons are so 
given over to evil-doing, and senseless 
evil-doing at that, that in common lan- 
guage we say they are “possessed.” 
Having a person of this kind under 
their control, her masters, who 
charged large fees for her fortune tell- 
ing, no doubt found the speculation in 
this poor slave very profitable. 

Meanwhile Paul, finding no sympa- 
thy in Philippi, and learning that a 
number of Jewish women had a pray- 
er place on the riverside just outside 
the city walls, began to worship with 
them, and being a Jew, and a learned 
Jew at that, soon won their confi- 
dence. Paul and Silas simply sat down 
by the riverside and talked to the peo- 
ple who came together on the Sabbath 
to hold religious services. At one of 
these meetings, a certain woman 
named Lydia became a convert. She 
was a seller of purple, perhaps both 
dye and cloth. ,She was probably not 
a heathen, but’ rather a woman who 
recognized the God of the Jews as the 
true God. She desired that she and 
her household be baptized. Afterward 
she gave Paul and Silas a sincere and 
urgent invitation to her home; and 
from this home they went from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath to the usual place of 
meeting for prayer, and otherwise thru 
the city. From this small prayer-meet- 
ing by the riverside has reached out 
an influence which has changed the 
civilization of the entire world. 

It was soon noised thruout Philippi 
that there were a couple of strangers 
in the city, who, at the Jewish prayer- 
meeting from Sabbath to Sabbath 
preached about “the most high God” 
and “the way of salvation.” 

Naturally this would attract public 
attention, not merely among the citi- 
zens of Philippi but among the visit- 
ors, Greek, Jew and barbarian, who 
attended the market place outside the 
city, and as Paul and the other wor- 
shipers went every Sabbath, perhaps 
from day to day, thru the market to 
the prayer place, crowds followed them 
—and among others the possessed 
damsel, who, in her hysterical way, 
cried out: “These men are the serv- 
ants of ‘the most high God’ which 
shew unto us ‘the way of salvation’.” 
This she did many days. Not wishing 
his gospel to receive commendation 
from such a questionable source, Paul, 
turning and fixing his piercing eyes on 
her, said, not to the damsel, but to the 
spirit whicn controlled her: “I com- 
mand thee in the name of Jesus Christ 
to come out of her.” The power which 
possessed her was broken by the Su- 
perior Power, and he came out the 
same hour. 

Freed from this control, the damsel 
was entirely useless to the speculators, 
and then there was trouble at hand. 
Whenever a man attacks a rooted evil, 
be it the saloon business, the gambling 
business, the lottery, or the lobby, he 
will have trouble. The real reason of 
the trouble is seldom told. It was not 
told in this case. A mob was raised, 
Paul and Silas were caught, taken in- 
side the city walls to the public meet- 
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magistrates disregarded all forms of 
law in this case. They were accus- 
tomed to dealing with complaints aris- 
ing in the outside market in the most 
summary manner and without much 
regard to right or justice. ‘“herefore, 
they applied the bastinado and the 
scourge to these prisoners precisely as 
they would have done had some wild 
mountaineer been brought in on any 
sort of charge; and then committed 
them to prison. 

The peculiar bearing of these prison- 
ers attracted the attention of their fel- 
low prisoners, and doubtless also of 
the jailer. With their feet fast in the 
stocks, which may be described as a 
2x12-inch plank with two openings 
large enough to admit the legs, then 
another 2x12 spiked down on top of 
that, with openings in it large enough 
for the arms, and another timber still 
on top of that, these prisoners neither 
moaned nor cried nor complained, but 
sang praises to the God strange to that 
country, doubtless the psalms of David 
describing his deliverance from trou- 
ble. Then came an earthquake that 
shook the foundations of the prison 
and loosed the bands of the prisoners. 
The keeper of the prison, in alarm, 
drawing his sword to kill himself and 
thus forestall the inevitable death that 
came to the Roman soldier for disre- 
garding duty, was arrested by Paul’s 
voice, crying: “Do thyself no harm: 
for we are all here.” We can readily 
realize the confusion, the alarms, the 
sensation which all this occasioned, 
and the wonderful composure and self- 
control of the prisoners. Whether this 
earthquake was foreseen or a direct act 
of miraculous power, it matters not. 

Under these circumstances we are 
not surprised that the jailer, who had 
heard in the maret place of “the most 
high God,” the salvation which Paul 
preached, who had heard them singing 
psalms in praise of this Gol during the 
night, should come in trembling and 
saying: “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” For this question at this hour 
implies some previous knowledge in a 
general way of the gospel which Paul 
preached. We can not conceive of a 
man in the total darkness of heathen- 
ism asking such a question. The meet- 
ings of the prayer place hal evidently 
been the talk of not merely the out- 
side market but of the city, and natur- 
ally would attract great attention, be- 
cause his doctrines were so entirely 
new and appealed to the deepest wants 
of human nature as no other preach- 
ing or doctrine that had ever been 
heard of in that section before. 

Paul’s answer, in brief, is the answer 
that must be given to every inquiring 
soul: “Believe on the Lord Jesus and 
thou shalt be saved, thou «-d thy 
house.” There was evidently much 
more than is recorded here. In fact, 
the sermons reported in the Bible are 
none of them given save in the brief- 
est detail, simply the salient points, 
which we must suppose were fully en- 
larged upon at the time of delivery. 

Released supernaturally from the 
stocks, the jailer took them to his own 
room in the prison, attended to their 
wants, made them comfortable, wash- 
ing their wounds, providing them with 
a good meal, and he and all his were 
straightway baptized, and there was 
great joy in that prison and in that 
family. Paul evidently believed in sud- 
den conversions, and did not hesitate 
to take into the church men who gave 
evidence of a sincere change in the 
purpose of their lives, demanding as 
a condition of baptism and admission 
into the church a profession only of 
the great elementary first principles 
of Christianity. 

Note that here, as in all his reported 
sermons, Paul puts in the forefront 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. To the 
Jew he presents Him as the realiza- 
tion of the Old Testament prophecies, 
and shows that He must necessarily be 
a suffering Savior; to the Gentile he 
presents Him as the Divine Man, His 
death making atonement for sin; to 
both he presents Him as risen from 
the dead, ascended on high, and the 
Judge of the world. The conditions of 





:galvation with Paul were tue personal ! 
‘acceptance of this Jesus as their! 


Savior and unquestioned obedience to 

His will. This is the very core and es- ‘ 
sence of Christianity, and wherever it , 
is sincerely and earnestly preached, ' 
wins the hearts and confidence of men, ; 
whether Jew or, Gentile. 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or age. Write plainly , 
and be sure and sign your name and address. 











Owing to limited space it is not possibile for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to suppiy our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10¢. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, “Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” ithustrating 200 designs and 
describing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c 
per copy, postpaid. ~ 

Address all orders to PATTERN DupPaRTMENT OF 
Wa.vcaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 








No. 8840—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
sure. The collar is turned and rolled so 
that it has the effect of the waistcoat 
which is so popular this season. 

No. 8819—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years, The waist buttons 
at the back, and the neck is cut in a slight 
V-shape. 

No. 8491—Ladies’ Two-Piece Gathered 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. The two-piece 
skirt is gathered all the way around the 
raised waist line. 

No. 8823-—-Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. The long blouse buttons at 
center front, and it is held in place by a 
narrow belteof the material. 


No. 8813-—-Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure, The dress has a four-gored 
skirt, 


The above patterns willbe sent to 
any address by the Patterm Department 
of this paper on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 








IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 
Be CMW ee I ee 


eo 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


The delightful children’s stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, well printed and {llus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 


No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 


Mother West Wind’s Children 
No. 3. Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 


No. 4. Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 
No. 5. Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
No.6. Mother West Wind “How” Stories 


No. 7. Mother West Wind “When” Stories 
(No. 2 1s now. being published.) 


These charming anima! stories are suitable for 
reading to children of all ages. Even the four- 
year-olds are fascinated by the wonderful! adyen 
tures of the birds and little animal friends of 
Old Mother Nature. 


Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 
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Our Country Needs 
Livestock ana Poultry 


Kreso Dip No. 1 
FARM SANITATION 


will keep Livestock and 
Poultry healthy 


KRESO DIP NO. 1 
Kile Sheep Ticks, Lice and Mies 


Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Diseases 


Prevents Hog Cholera 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
ON POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on hie 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will clean it off without laying up 

the horse. No blister, no hair 

gone. Concentrated—only a few 

drops required at an application. $2. 50 per 

Bottle delivered. Describe y: netructions, 

and Book 6 R free. ‘ABSORBIN Re the anth 

ent for mankind, reduces Painful ‘Swellings, 

Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allays 

Pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 « bottle at druggists or 
delivered. Liberal trial bottle postpaid for 10c. 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 89 Temple $t., Springfield, Mass, 


Ensilage to the Top 


Was your Silo really full when 
you began winter feeding? The 
average Silo when filled in a 
hurried fashion settles about 
one-fourth. If you’d like to 









know how the upper fourth of 
Your Silo can be made to pay 
$75 to $150 yearly, extra, write 
for our 1918-catalogue to-day— 
it’s free for the asking. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
125 Main Street, 

















Produce your own cheap feed this year— 





avoid buying feed at high prices. ou can 
get Silver's famous —, in a variety of 
sizes, 4 horse-power wu 40 to 30 tons 


per day. “Silverized”’ £ Siage—cut even, 
packs air-tight—makes better feed. 





‘THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become eo popular in its three years 
thousande have been called f ace, on 
old yo other mak: | af om an tor 














venting wear an 
wall to pum ng in the lightest 
+ pa + is renewed once a pane 
Double Gears are weed, each cai 
¢ make ~~ nes, 
Weter Supply —s 


half the load 
me Tanke, 
ec - Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO. CO., 2500 Twelfth ria Chicago 


That Breathes 





The Engine 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside # cylinder with- 
out water or fans. 
Can't freeze up. Uses 
one-third less fuel than 
others. 18 years on the 
market. Ali sizes on 
skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 
(Engine Dept.) Kowa Falls, Lowa, 














Boys Corner;} 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple th 
and bow it was made; we 
farm als—the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 

all these things and many more, and any time any- 

dl wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 














Flies 

Flies are one of the annoying pests 
of July, August and September. In 
May and June they are not so. thick. 
Only a few flies manage to live over 
winter, but each fly lays from one to 
two hundred eggs, and within two 
weeks’ time the fly population is about 
a hundred times as numerous as it 
was before. This increase continues 
until by midsummer the country is 
fairly swarming with flies. It has 
been calculated that a single June fly 
might have a trillion descendants be- 
fore the close of the summer. Be- 
cause of this fact, work dgainst the 
fly in May, June or early July is far 
more effective than in August or Sep- 
tember. 

Most farm people think they have 
something more important to think 
about than flies. Possibly they are 
right. City people, however, have 
looked on flies as a serious nuisance. 
Doctors have told them that flies are 
filth carriers, going from the privy to 
the table, and spreading such diseases 
as typhoid fever, stomach trouble, etc. 
It is even claimed that that dread dis- 
ease, infantile paralysis, may be 





House Fly (enlarged eight times). 


spread by flies. City people, therefore, 
have been very eager to exterminate 
them, and most of them use screens, 
fly-swatters, fly-paper, etc., in order to 
get the best of the pests. City women, 
in fact, feel quite disgraced if there 
are many flies in their houses. 

Flies, like other insects, have a pe- 
culiar life history. At one stage of 
their lives they are grubs or worm- 
like creatures. A fly lays eggs in a 
manure pile, and in a few hours the 
dirty-white grubs hatch out, which you 
have often noticed when cleaning out 
horse stables. These grubs mature in 
a week or ten days, and then change 
into flies. If there were no manure or 
other filth around in which flies might 
breed, the pests would disappear. In 
England and some of the older-settled 
countries, flies are very scarce, be- 
cause of the way in which they keep 
things cleaned up. Flies are much 
scarcer now in our cities than they 
used to be, because of the fact that 
horses are used less, and the sanitary 
officers are more careful about keep- 
ing the garbage and manure cleaned 
up. Flies still persist in great abun- 
dance on the farms, because the farm- 
ers are so busy with other things they 
can’t keep the manure properly cleaned 
up during the summer, Or one farmer 
keeps his manure cleaned =p and his 
neighbor does not. Flies occasionally 
will travel for miles, and if really ef- 
fective work is to be done in the coun- 
try, it is necessary that every one 
should get into the game. But in spite 
of the fact that many flies will drift in 
from surrounding farms, probably 90 
per cent of the flies are bred in the 
manure of the home farm. It is de- 
cidedly worth while, therefore, to haul 
the manure out to the fields as fre- 
quently as possible. If it stands over 
a week or ten days in a pile, flies are 
sure to develop in it. 

The most effective way to keep flies 
out of houses is with screens. After 
they once get in the house they may 
be poisoned. A good home-made poison 
is made by mixing three teaspoonfuls 





of formaldehyde with a glass of milk, 
a glass of watef and a teaspoonful of 
sugar. Let some pieces of bread float 
in the mixture, and many flies will be 
killed. The fly traps, which may be 
bought at hardware stores, are splen- 
did when placed over a plate of bread 
and milk. 

At the big cantonments, such as 
Camp Dodge in Des Moines, the army 
doctors are exceedingly particular 
about flies. They know that flies are 
likely to go from the privy to the din- 
ing-room, and for that reason have 
compelled all the farmers within a 
radius of five miles of Camp Dodge 
to put up special screened privies, so 
that it will be impossible for flies to 
carry human disease germs to the 
table. 

It is a little early yet to say just 
how successful the army doctors are 
going to be in the fly campaign. They 
seem to know what they are talking 
about, however, and the farmers in the 
neighborhood of Camp Dodge, who 
have been forced to codperate in the 
fly campaign, will watch matters with 
much interest. Will the diseases ordi- 
narily caused by flies, such as typhoid 
fever, stomach trouble, etc., be less in 
the neighborhood in 1918 than last 
year or the year before? Those who 
are more familiar with the habits of 
flies are confident that there will bea 
great change for the better this year. 





Bees in Houses 


Very frequently we have inquiries 
from subscribers who have been both- 
ered with roving swarms of bees. At 
times these bees locate in a flue, some- 
times in the wall of the house, enter- 
ing thru knotholes or other openings. 
One subscriber says that bees in large 
numbers have entrenched themselves 
in the wall of his house, and wants to 
know what can be done without remov- 
ing most of the side. 

The best thing to do is to get some 
practical bee man—and usually there 
are a few such in every county—to 
come and capture the swarms. He will 
drive them out of the flues or the side 
of the house—with smoke, capture 
them and take them away, and usually 
will be glad to do it without charge. 
It is possible to kill’the bees with the 
fumes of sulphur or formaldehyde; but 
it is a pity to destroy them, when they 
can be saved and kept at work. 


Value of Alfalfa Hay 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a chance to buy some excel- 
lent baled alfalfa hay. Corn is $1.30 
per bushel. At what price should we 
buy alfalfa hay for feeding to milk 
cows, horses and young heifers?” 

Of course alfalfa hay and corn fill 
such altogether different functions in 
the ration that it is difficult to say 
what the hay wil actually be worth to 
our correspondent, with corn at $1.30. 
We would roughly estimate the value 
of alfalfa hay at around $26 per ton 
when 24 per cent moisture corn is $1.30 
per bushel. At the central markets, 
choice alfalfa hay is selling around 
$33 a ton, in car lots. The alfalfa will 
have its greatest value when fed in 
amounts of five to ten pounds daily, to 
milk cows and young heifers. 








Buckwheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a piece of land which I in- 
tended to put in corn, but which I am 
now thinking of putting into buck- 
wheat. How many bushels should I 
sow to the acre? When should I sow 
it? When is it ready to harvest? About 
what does it yield on good ground?” 

Buckwheat has by far the shortest 
season of any grain crop, -.d may be 
seeded as late as the second or third 
week of July, altho the preferred time 
of seeding is the last week in June or 
the first week in July. Seeded at this 
time, it should be ready to harvest in 
September. 

Buckwheat ordinarily yields about 
half as much as corn per acre, sixteen 
bushels being an average yield in the 
corn belt. The selling price averages 
about 50 per cent more than corn per 
bushel. The Japanese and Silver Hull 
are the standard varieties. The cus- 
tomary rate of seeding is about three 
pecks per acre. 

Buckwheat is adapted to the moist, 
cool summers of the northeastern 
states. In the corn belt, hot weather 
in August and September is very hard 
on it. 
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ON MY SAY "sO. 


ON’T experiment with 

p fly repellents. Buy Cow. 

: Ease, for I guarantee it to 
Give you Satisfactory results, You 
must be satisfied or I’ll r¢fund ; 
your money. , i 










In the seventeen years I have 
been selling Cow-Ease I have 
never had a complaint. It keeps 
every promise I make for it. 


|COW-EASE 


| Keeps Fues Orr Cartie Ano Horses 






It increases the 
milk yield by 
keeping cattle 
contented. It 
makes milking 
easier because 
cows sprayed 
with Cow-Ease stand quietly. } 
It is a harmless liquid that does not 


gum the hair or blister the skin. 
One gallon will spray a cow 200 times. 





Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease and 
have contented cows. If he cannot 
supply you, send me your order per 
my liberal trial offer. 


Me. Cl fene Vros 





Vice- Preside 

TRIAL OFFER 
If your dealer cannot eup- Carpenter- 
ply you, send me bis name 
and $1.25, and I will de-] Morton Company 
liver, prepaid to your ad- Established 1840 
dress a balf-gallon can of 
COW-EASE aad}  g9 SUDBURY ST. 
SPRAYER for applying. 
For westof Missouri River BOSTON, MASS. 
and for Canada, above 
Trial Offer, $1.50. 























NATIONAL Hollow TILE 

Last FOREVER < SILOS 

on to Install. Free from Trouble. 
Blowing Down 

Erect © rary NO Freezing 


Stee] Reinforcement every — of 


ROSS Li Rting Silo Fillers ter 


Write today for prices. G 
tory open for live agents. 


“NATIONAL TILE SILO CO. 
500 R.A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, 


Used Autos To Exchange 
For Live Stock 


Can use any kind of live stock—cattle, bors 
hoge—in exchange for used cars. Wil! deliver rarive) 
any car to any state joining lows. we 
HARDY AUTO CO., Fonda, Ie 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Buttermaking Advice 


During the summer, much poor but- 
ter is made on farms. Much of it be- 
cemes unfit in a short time for food. 
This is an economic waste, and to help 

‘ puttermakers overcome it L. W. Mor- 
wey, of the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege, urges buttermakers to keep the 
following points in mind: 

“It is essential,” he says, “to have 
good milk to begin with. If a cen- 
trigual separator is used, it is not dif- 
ficult to obtain cream of good quality. 
The cream should be cooled to 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit before being mixed 
with the cream from previous milk- 
ings. When suificient cream has been 
gathered for a churning, it should 
stand about twelve hours in a temper- 
ature of 65 to 75 degrees to ripen. The 
cream should become ‘thicker and as- 
sume a glossy appearance. It should 
pe only mildly sour. 

“Cool to 52 to 60 degrees, the proper 
churning temperature for summer, and 
hold for two hours before churning. 
Too much care can not be taken to 
clean the churn and utensils and to 
free them from odors. Stop churning 





separate and market the cream. Prob- 
ably the first assumption would be the 
safest. 

We believe that a building of hollow 
tile, and with a cement floor, will be 
found very satisfactory, as the hollow 
tile will be fairly cool in summer and 
warm in winter. The cement floor 
will be cool in summer, and can be 
easily flushed and cleaned. In laying 
the floor, it would be desirable to 
round it up to the walls, so as to leave 
no sharp corners to catch dirt. A dead- 
air space of some kind, below the roof, 
will be necessary to keep out summer 
heat. This will mean that the dairy 
room should either be ceiled with ex- 
panded metal lath and cement plaster, 
or that dead-air spaces are provided in 
the roof itself by means of building 
paper. 

We can not see the purpose in put- 
ting the washing machine in this 
building near the barn, unless it is ex- 
pected to have hot water provided; 
because it would be rather impracti- 
cable to take care of the washing out 
there without the hot water. Also the 
steam and odor from a large family 
washing would be undesirable in a 
room where milk and cream were be- 
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butter, using water of about the tem- 
perature of the buttermilk. 

‘If the butter comes too soft, the 
wash water may be a few degrees 
lower than the churning temperature. 
Use about three-fourths of an ounce 
of salt per pound of butter. Work suf- 
ficiently to dissolve the salt and re- 
Move the water, but guard against 
overworking, which gives the butter a 
salve-like texture.” 

If Mr. Morley’s advice is followed, a 
good article of butter can be made on 
the farm. Such butter will sell at a 
premium on the market. Hot weather 
is conducive to the action of unfavor- 
able bacteria. It is only by having con- 
trol of temperature from the stable to 
the churn that one is able to over- 
come their evil effects. Ice is a great 
help in summer butter-making, but if 
one does not have it, a good, cold well 
and a cellar are fair substitutes. 





Plan for Milk House 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

Please give me plans and directions 
tor building a milk house over the well 
Rear the barn. Would you advise me. 
to build this house of hollow tile, to 
Make it cool in summer? I would like 
to have a gasoline engine in it, and 
also a line shaft to run a washing 
Machine, cream separator, etc. How 

be should I make it where I milk 
eight cows?” 

It is a little difficult to work out 
Plans for such a building without 

Owing whether it is intended to work 

€ cream up into butter or simply to 


by all means necessary is a concrete 
cooling tank for setting the cans for 
cooling. A very good way to have this 
arranged is to pump your stock water 
into this tank first, and then let the 
overflow run thru pipes into the hog 
and cattle troughs. 

If the well is on higher ground than 
the lots, the cooling tank could be in 
the floor; if not, it will be necessary 
to put it above the floor and lift up the 
cans. The accompanying sketch gives 
a general idea of the arrangement of 
a milk house such as our correspond- 
ent outlines, and can be changed as 
seems best to suit individual condi- 
tions, 





Fat Content in Cream 


Experimental work at the Ontario 
Agricultural College as to conditions 
at the time of separation which affect 
the percentage of fat in cream showed 
the following rates: 

1. An increase in the temperature 
of the milk from 70 to 85 degrees and 
to.100 degrees Fahrenheit at the time 
of separating with four-hand machines, 
caused a decrease in the average per- 
centage of fat in the cream from 43 
to 41.6 to 39.5, respectively. Similar 
results were had with a belt power 
jmachine and with a steam turbine, 
when the cream screws were set to 
give a cream testing from 30 to 40 per 
cent fat. When the cream screw on the 
turbine machine was changed so as to 
‘produce a cream testing 50‘per cent 
fat, the temperature at which the milk 





was separated (80 to 140 degrees) had 
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when corn is harvested in the old way. 
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fireproof, permanent. 
Write for Bulletins Nos. 55 and 56 
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little or no effect on the “ct content of 
the cream. 


2. When hand cream _ separators 
were run at an average of six revolu- 
tions of the handle per minute below 
normal speed, the effect was to lessen 
the percentage of fat in the cream an 
average of 4.5 per cent, and to cause a 
greater loss of fat in the skim-milk. On 
the other hand, when the speed was 
increased six revolutions of the han- 
dle per minute above normal speed, 
the cream tested an average of six per 
cent higher in fat. A fairly general 
effect of varying speed on a cream 
separator is an increase of one per 
cent fat in the cream for each increase 
of one revolution of the separator han- 
dle above normal, and a corresponding 
decrease in fat percentage for speed 
below normal. For uniform tests of 
cream, the speed should be as uniform- 
ly normal as possible. Any variations 
in speed cause a variation in the test 
of cream. 


3. When a uniform’quantity of eith- 
er water or skim-milk is used for 
flushing the cream from a hand sepa- 
rator bowl, after creaming varying 
quantities or weights of milk, will 
cause a variation in fat percentage of 
the cream. In tests with four makes 
of machines, and where one quart of 
warm water was used for flushing the 
bowls after separating 100 pounds of 
milk, and allowing all the flushing to 
run into the cream pail, the average 
percentage of fat in thé cream was 42; 
under similar conditions, but separat- 
ing only 50 pounds of milk, the aver- 
age test of the cream was 41.1 per 
cent. 

Where one quart of skim-milk was 
used after separating 100 pounds, and 
then 50 pounds of whole milk, the 
cream tests were, respectively, 42.4 
and 41.9 per cent fat. 





Lots 


WATER! £24 


When-Where You Want It! 


Pp" DON’T DEPEND ON WIND™™ 


For the Summer's water supply! Our smal! pump- 
ing engine will pump water when and where you 
want it. Both portable and stationary type. Other 
tough jobs easily handled too. Order now the com- 
plete engineand pumpjack hereshown and be safe. 


Only $3.50 Yearly Cost on Investment 
Which is interest charge. Cheaper, more reliable than 
wind mills. For simplicity Galloway Engines are unex- 
celled. Leave them running without attention for hourst 
satisfied Galiowa, mers—some near you 
—testify to the quality of Galloway Engines, Tr re 
eaders, Separators. Until further notice this price of 


for complete water-cooled pumping engine 


40 fo: 
louble-geared belt-drive pump-jack, Order pow! 


engine sizes from 1% to 16 h.p, heavy duty portable 
or stationary operate on any fuel. My iy! free 
engine ready. A postal [ad ft. “Also gives 
wes’ jest quali’ 
plementa ef all 

















bike” completely equipped with 
electric light and horn, carrier, 
stand, tool tank, coaster-brake, 
mud guards and anti-skid tires. 
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THE POULTRY 





Poultry raisers invited te contribute their te this 
_ will be ebecrtully 


poultry 


Cold Water for Chickens 


We have been having an illustration 
of the liking chicks have for cold wa- 
ter. Some hens witk chicks are run- 
ning at large. Under the trees where 


their coops are placed, they have wa- 
ter dishes frequently filled, but these 
are rarely emptied. The chicks have 
found that the pipe running from the 
refrigerator empties in a certain cor- 
ner, and there they go for their drinks. 
The water runs into a drain. Now we 
have put a shallow pan to catch enough 
for the chicks, but this does not suit 
them—they will stand on the rim and 
hold up their open beaks for the water 
to drip down from the pipe. 

Another place they like to go for 
drinks is a cement bowl at the end of 
a trough running from the well. They 
know when the pump sounds that 
fresh, cold water is running down that 
trough, and up they come, dip their 
beaks in and throw back their little 
heads as if enjoying the delicious cool- 
ness all the way down. 

Sun-warmed water is not only un- 
palatable to the chickens, but it is un- 
wholesome. Diarrhea often starts from 
this cause. Not that the water is nec- 
essarily unwholesome when warmed, 
but because decay sets in- quickly in a 
warm, moist dish, and water pans from 
which chickens drink quickly get 
slimy and unwholesome from the sol- 
ids dropped while the chicks drink. 
It is a good deal of trouble to keep the 
chicks supplied with cold water, but 
when we have gone to so much trouble 
to get the chicks, we can afford to go 
to a little more to keep them in the 
best possible condition. 








Licensing Egg Dealers 


A recent regulation requires that all 
merchants buying and selling eggs 
must obtain licenses. The object of 
this ruling is to eliminate the waste 
in eggs. From June 1st to October 1st 
it is estimated that there is a loss of 
25 per cent of the entire production, 
and that 40 per cent depreciates in 
value. It is expected that this waste 
will be largely reduced if not altogeth- 
er overcome by the following rules 
which the holder of a license must ob- 
serve: 

He must candle every lot of eggs 
that he buys before settlement is made 
for them. All eggs of an unwholesome 
character must be rejected and re- 
turned, if possible, to the producer. 
The licensee shall pay only for good, 
edible eggs. 

The rules also provide for the quick 
transportation of eggs within a rea- 
sonable time. All “check” and “crack” 
shell eggs shall be shipped in cases 
marked to indicate the kind of eggs 
they contain. (This is a most wise 
provision, since one cracked egg that 
becomes a leaker may spoil a case of 
eggs in time, and is sure to destroy 
the fine flavor of every egg with which 
it comes in contact.) 

Where the rules laid down for the 
buying and handling of eggs are not 
complied with, the dairy and food com- 
missioner is authorized to revoke the 
dealer’s license, after which the latter 
is not allowed to deal in eggs. 

In a vague way, farmers have known 
that someone is guilty of selling partly 
incubated eggs, infertile eggs, off-fla- 
vored eggs, etc. We have never real- 
ized how such sales affect the egg 
market in- relation to us—how every 
bad egg received by a customer reacts 
against the demand for eggs, and in- 
directly affects our own market. This 
system of licensing dealers will be 
welcomed by farmers who make a 
business of marketing strictly fresh 
eggs of good quality. Farmers who 
take pride in the quality of their prod- 
uct have long been weary of seeing 
undersized eggs, weighing a pound to 
the dozen, bringing the same price as 
their large eggs weighing eight to the 
pound; of seeing eggs from dirty nests 
and poorly-fed hens sold at the same 
price per dozen as their clean eggs 
from carefully-fed hens. ‘The grocer 
who candles eggs before he settles for 
them will be compelled to place the 
responsibility for bad eggs where it 
belongs. This is all that the careful 








His will 


producer. wants. 
speak for his care in competition with 
any flock. 

The effect on the man who has a 
large percentage of the eggs he has 
brought to market returned to him is 


product 


not to be overlooked. If said man can 
place the blame for loading him up 
with bad eggs on the women folks, we 
may be sure he will emphasize the 
need for no repetition of the offense, 
and that his interest in the hens will 
be awakened enough to give the flock 
a better show. 





Bare Chicks and Long Feathers 


We ‘have the following inquiries: 


“Why do my chicks not feather out 
well? I have some about six weeks 
old that are so bare they sunburn. 

“Why is it that my chicks grow 
such long wing feathers? The wing 
feathers begin to grow almost as soon 
as they are hatched. I have some with 
feathers that reach almost to the 
ground.” 

If there is only an occasional bare 
chick, the chances are that this is due 
to lack of vitality in the chick. If the 
flock averages bare, there has been 
crowding in the brooder, or a lack of 
animal food in the ration. Change the 
conditions so that the chicks have 
plenty of room, and give some animal 
food. This should not be difficult at 
this season, when worms and bugs are 
plentiful. 

The long feathers are also due to 
lack of vitality and wrong conditions 
somewhere. Faulty incubation, over- 
heating, close confinement, badly bal- 
anced rations—anything which tends 
to lower the vitality—are predispos- 
ing causes, and once started on the 
stunted way, it is hard to get the 
chicks headed right. When such symp- 
toms show themselves, clean up and 
disinfect the coops as a general pre- 
caution. This will destroy mites, which 
are responsible for much of the debil- 
ity of young chicks. 

Give a dose of epsom salts to clean 
out the system. Make sure that the 
ventilation of the coops is good, and 
the ration well balanced. Treat for 
lice always when chicks are _ not 
thrifty. Also keep them out of the long 
grass and weeds, especially in the 
early morning. Some chicks are al- 
most eaten up by chiggers before their 
owner learns that chiggers are bad 
for chicks, 





Something in This 


The Boston Transcript is responsible 
for the following: 

“Mrs. Hawbuck: ‘Hiram, it takes 
you twice as long to drive the pigs as 
it used to.’ 

“Farmer H.: ‘I know it. You would 
not expect me to speak harshly to a 
lot of critters worth $50 apiece, would 
you + bd 

There is something in this theory of 
being considerate of money values. 
Farmers who have discarded their 
cross-bred flocks and bought pure-bred 
chickens, find themselves paying far 
more attention to the poultry than they 
ever did before, because they have 
more money invested in the flock, and, 
“Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” 

When chickens have cost us from $3 
to $30, we don’t let them go thirsty. 
We look at the quality of the grain 
they get, at their litter, and the range. 
We are not willing that mites or lice 
shall suck this high-priced blood. 
Where the day would be too hot for 
whitewashing the hen house for a 
flock of scrubs, a like temperature, 
when pure-breds are in the hen house, 
makes the work all the more impor- 
tant—mites multiply so very fast in 
hot weather. 

The thing that costs little receives 
but little attention. Only the enthu- 
siastic poultryman likes to develop the 
potential possibilities of chickens, and 
his neighbors rarely appreciate what 
he is doing. If he is persevering 
enough to keep up his experiments and 
development of stock, they call him a 
crank. Fortunately, we have a lot of 
cranks of this kind in the world. From 
them we have all our pure-bred poul- 





try, for the. multitude of breeds we 
now have have all been developed 
from the common jungle fowl by poul- 
try enthusiasts. Whether they care 
for the chickens because of their mon- 
ey value, or because of their possibili- 
ties, it’s asl the same in the long run. 
Where interest in the flock is lagging, 
we would recommend the introduction 
of high-priced birds. 


Supply and Demand 


In writing of prices, a farmer says: 
“Eggs sell here for from 30 to 35 cents 
a dozen, according to how much the 
people want them.” 

The taste of the public for eggs is 
whetted by the quality of the eggs. 
Every one has remarked on how much 
better eggs taste when they are high 
in price than when they are chedp. 
That is because the high-priced eggs 
come at a time when eggs are not so 
plentiful; also because the houses are 
kept in better condition in winter than 
in summer on the average farm. To 
be sure, Many summer eggs are laid 
outdoors, but exposure to sunshine 
starts germination, and an egg that is 
incubated ever so slightly does not 
have the delicate flavor of a newly- 
laid egg. 

From a financial standpoint, the 
thing for farmers to do is to keep the 
market supplied with eggs of such fine 
flavor that the public will want them 
badly enough to pay 35 cents a dozen 
when average eggs are selling at 30 
cents, 

We are more careless about the fla- 
vor of eggs than about the quality of 
fruits and vegetables. We know when 
vegetables are wilted and fruit is soft, 
but the egg looks just the same after 
the first fresh bloom is off, whether 
it is one or three weeks old, and many 
an egg goes to market which would 
better have stayed at home. EVery 
bad-flavored egg, tho it may not be 
spoiled, in a nfeasure cuts off the de- 
mand. We need a good market for 
eggs during. the summer as well as in 
fhe winter. 


To Get Rid of Rats 


Here is a new way to get rid of rats, 
and by the wholesale. A reader sent 
it, and vouches for its success after 
years of use. If a dirt floor, dig a hole 
and sink a metal wash tub even with 
the floor. If a wood or concrete floor, 
put boards up to the rim of the tub, 
so the rats may walk upon them. Then 
grease the inside of the tub from the 
top down about six inches, and fill 
the tub with water up to where the 
grease starts. Sprinkle hay-seed on 
top of the water, and corn meal on top 
of that. Place two slats or narrow 
boards across the top of the tub, with 
hay-seed and a little corn meal on 
them. Place ‘these slats a little dis- 
tance apart, say several inches. In the 
morning pick out the drowned rats, and 
repeat every day until they are gone. 
Y.ou will be surprised at the results.— 
Pqulitry Item. 


SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
































Why Peter Rabbit’s Ears Are 
Long 


Old Grandfather Frog is telling the 
Merry Little Breezes about Mr. Rabbit's 
curiosity, and how it led to him becoming 
a gossip and, of course, a trouble-maker, 
and how all the Little Meadow folks had 
gotten to quarreling on account of the 
umtrue tales he told: 


“Now when old Mother Nature visited 
the Green Meadows, she soon saw what 
a dreadfw state all the meadow people 
were in, and: she began td inquire hpw it 
all came about. , 

“It’s all becAuse of Mr. Rabbit,’ said 
Reddy Fox. 

“*No one is to blame but Mr. Rabbit,’ 
said Striped Chipmunk. 

“Everywhere that old Mother Nature 
inquired, it was the same—Mr. Rabbit, 
Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Rabbit. 

“So then old Mother Nature sent for 
great, blustering Mr. North Wind, who is 
very strong. And she sent for Mr. Rabbit. 

“Mr. Rabbit trembled in his shoes when 
he got olf Mother Nature’s message. He 
would have liked to run away and hide. 
But he did not dare do that, for he knew 
there was nowhere he could hide that old 
Mother Nature would not find him sooner 
or later. And, besides, his curiosity would 





—— 
give him no peace. 
what old Mother Nature wanted, ; 

“So Peter Rabbit put on his best suit.” 
which was very shabby, and set out for 
the Lone Pine, to see what old Mot 
Nature wanted. When he got there he 
found all the little people of the Grex. 
Meadows and all the little folks om 
Green Forest there before him. Thenw 
were Reddy Fox, Johnny Chuck, Strj 
Chipmunk, Happy Jack Squirrel, yp 
Black Snake, old Mr. Crow, Sammy Jay, 
Billy Mink, Little Joe Otter, Jerry Mug,: 
rat, Spotty the Turtle, old King Bear, 
cousin, Mr. Coon, and all the other little 
people. 

“When he saw all who had gathereg 
under the Lone Pine, and how they aij 
looked crossly at him, Mr. Rabbit was go: 
frightened that his heart went Dit-a~pat, - 
pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and he wanted morg 
than ever to run away. But he didn’t dare 
to. No, sir, he didn’t dare to. And then’ 
he was so curious to know what it ajj 
meant that he wouldn’t have run if he 
had dared to. 

“Old Mother Nature made Mr. Rabbit 
sit up on an old log where all could geg 
him. Then in turn she asked each present 
who was the cause of all the trouble on 
the Green Meadows. And each in turn 
answered, ‘Mr. Rabbit.’ 

“ ‘Mr. Rabbit,’ said old Mother Nature, 
‘you are lazy, for your cabbage patch hag 
all gone to weeds, You are shiftless, fop 
your house leaks. You are a sneak, fop 
you creep up where you are not wanted, 
and listen to things which do not concern 
you. You are a thief, for you steal the 
secrets of others. You are a prevaricator, 
for you tell things which are not so. Mr, 
Rabbit, you are all these—a lazy, shiftlesg 
sneak, thief, and prevaricator.’ 

‘Tt was dreadful. Old Mother Nature 
paused, and Mr. Rabbit felt, oh so much 
ashamed? He did not look up, but he felt, 
he just felt, all the eyes of all the little 
meadow people and the forest folk burn- 
ing right into him. So he hung his head, 
and two great tears fell splash, right at 


his feet. You see, Mr. Rabbit wasn’t al- 
together bad. It was just his dreadful 
curiosity. 


“Old Mother Nature knew this, and 
down in her heart she loved Mr. Rabbit, 
and was oh, so sorry for him. 

“Mr. Rabbit,’ continued Mother Nature, 
‘because your curicsity is so great, your 
ears shall be made long, that’ every one 
who sees you may know that it is not 
safe to talk when you are near. Because 
you are a sneak and steal up to people 
unseen, your hind legs shall be made long, 
so that whenever you sit up straight you 
will be tall, and everyone can see you, 
and whenever you run, you will go with 
great jumps, and every one will know who 
it is running away. And because you are 
shiftless and your house leaks, you will 
hereafter live in a hole in the ground.’ 

“Then old Mother Nature took Mr. Rab- 
bit by his two ears, and big, strong Mr, 
North Wind took Mr. Rabbit by his hind 
legs, and they both pulled. And when 
they put him down, Mr. Rabbit's ears and 
his hind legs were: long, much longer than 
they used to be. When he tried to run 
away to hide his shame, he found that the 


only way he could go was with great 
jumps, and you may be sure he jumped as 
fast as he could. 

“And ever since that long-ago time, 


when the worki was young, rabbits have 
had long ears and long hind legs, all be- 
cause of the curiosity of their grandfather 
a thousand times removed, And now you 
know why Peter Rabbit’s ears are long, 
and why he is always sitting up and list- 
ening,’’ concluded Grandfather Frog. 

“Thank you, thank you, Grandfather 
Frog!” said all the Merry Little Breezes, 
and raced away to help Old Mother West 
Wind drive up the wandering rain cloud 
which she ha’d found at last. 

(What happened when Reddy Fox dis- 
Obeyed will be learned in next week’s 
story.) 








PLYMOUTH ROOMS. 


Eggmore Strain 


Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs for batching 
15 for $1.50, 30 for 
$2.50 and 50 for 4.00 
Sprucemead Farm 
So. 5th Ave., SHELOON, (Ome 
J.A. BENSON, Prop. 











LEGHORNS. 


BABY CHICKS—EGGS 


White, Brown Leghorn chicks, $14 per 100; Barrel, 
Buff, White Rocks, White, Buff Wyandottes, B 
Orpingtons, 8. and R. C. Reds, R. C. Black Minoreas, 
#16 per 100; White Orpingtons, Anconas, ts 
Brahmas, $18 per 100. Won over 1000 1st, 24, we 
stakes prizes 1917 in Ill, Iowa, Ky. Catalog, mo 
list, etc., free. Order at once. STERLING PO 
TRY FARMS, Box W, Sterling, III. 
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GINGLE Comb Bro wn Leghorn egs* = 
200 two-year-old hens mated with good cone 6 
and cocks; prize winning and heavy laying stra ~= 
per 100, $3 per 50, $1.25 per 15. Good hatch gua 
teed. Edw. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. ——- 


RC. Brown Leghorn Eggs From Farm Range 


; r 100, $1.50 per 15 
OM. WHET et 87ers $6.00 Per 10 keny, lows 
i 


ACRIFICE Sale—Called to the colors. & 
8. 0. W. Leghorn hens, $1.50 and #2.0¢ each Mt Seg 
quantity; cooks ,@1.50. Order today. B.T. FARROW, Foor, 
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OR SALE—Smooth reed Reh, 1918 


St. Bernard pups. 
Inquire ELI MESSER FARMS, Waterloo, low@ 
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WALLACES’ FARMER. 
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Pasturing Alfalia 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“q would like ‘some information with 
4 to pasturing alfalfa. I have 
four acres, which was doing finely. 
About the middle of May, I turned the 
sows and pigs into it, and seven spring 
ealves. At this writing, Juve 20th, the 
Ifa is looking rather tough. Some 
pave told me that pasturing will kill 
jtout. 1 had thought I could mow the 
field as well as pasture it, and get 
gome hay, but there is nothing doing 
along that line. One part of this field 
was seeded last fall, but another part 
of it s+has been in alfalfa for seven 
years, altho 1 have never before pas- 


tured it.” 

A good stand of alfalfa can not be 
maintained in Iowa or the other states 
of the Mississippi valley if it is pas- 
tured closely. The greatest enemies 
of alfalfa in the humid section are 
plue grass, White clover and weeds. 
Pasturing the alfalfa at all closely 
gives these enemies the opportunity 
they are looking for, and within a com- 
paratively short time they get the ad- 
yantage of the alfalfa. If it is desired 
to maintain the stand of alfalfa for 
hay, then it should not be pastured at 
all heavily. It is safe to turn in sows 
and pigs in a large field, cutting it for 
hay just as if they were not here; but 
if enough stock is turned in to eat 
down the alfalfa appreciably, the stand 
will be lost within one to three years. 





The Discussion Helped 


™ Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Many thanks for publishing ‘The 
Farm-Hand Question.” It has caused 


at least one farmer to change the way 
he has been treating one farm hand. 

Sometimes I wonder if there is a 
farmer who has a neighbor who is as 
proficient as he is, also one who does 
not have one to knock at each meal, 
also one who has a hired man half as 
good as his neighbor’s. 

The writer was on a farm in Illinois 
anumber of years because the farmer 
told him after a few months that he 
had the best man in the neighborhood. 
He also talked to others about it. I 
had six different farmers trying to hire 
me. They made good offers, lots better 
than the man I was with. The only 
thing that could and did move me away 
from that happy and educated home 
was a sale. Now I feel like a tramp, 
as 1 can’t find a home half as good as 
I was fortunate enough to find a few 
years back. 

If “knocks are boosts,” I only hope 
there will be more for the hired man. 
Still I feel that the subscriber from 
Iowa county, Iowa, is doing more to 
improve the hired man than Mr. Fink, 
of Crawford county, Iowa. 

A HIRED MAN. 





Sweet Clover Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give you my experience with 
sweet clover. I sow the seed with a 
urse crop of oats, about two bushels 
of oats to the acre. In the fall I either 
cut the sweet clover for hay when it 
is twelve to fourteen inches high, or 
pasture it. I prefer to pasture it, as 
it comes on at a time when the other 
grass is burned up, The next spring, if 
possible, I pasture it with cattle or 
sheep. Sheep are preferable, as they 
keep it cropped more closely, and this 
causes it to branch more freely. What 
the stock can’t keep down, I mow, rais- 
ing the cutter bar of the machine about 
four to six inches, so that I will not 
Cut off the shoots. If you should cut 
below the bottom branches, it is good- 
bye to the young clover. 

In the fall, when about two-thirds 
of the seed seems ripe, I cut with the 
binder, taking about half a swath. I 
shock it in long shocks. There is some- 
times trouble in getting a huller to 
Tun it thru, as they don’t like it be- 
“ause it has woody stems. If a huller 
“an not be obtained, use a threshing 
Machine with the concaves set fairly 
Close. This will get about half the 
feeds hulled. 
, Ow to answer a question by an 
°Wa Correspondent in a recent issue: 
hey Second year I looked over the field 
> ch was cut for seed and decided I 
Would leave about two acres, as young 
Plants seemed to be coming up well 

om seed which had shattered the 
> before. About May 15th, I cut a 
“Op of hay from this self-seeded clo- 





ver. It was then about fourteen inches 
high, and it was as fine and nice.as 
any alfalfa you ever saw. Then, in 
August, I cut another crop of hay of 
as good quality and fully as thick. 
About October I turned in my sheep, 
and pastured it very closely. The third 
crop was about ten inches high when 
the sheep were turned in, and now on 
this two acres I have twenty-two ewes, 
eighteen lambs and two calves, but 
they are not able to keep it down, and 
I am afraid I may have to clip it if I 
want a seed crop. 

I think if seed is sown in the fall, 
there will be no difficulty in getting 
hay next spring from the new seeding, 
especially if the ground contains plen- 
ty of lime and the seed has been inocu- 
lated. I have used no lime on mine. 
If I have plenty of seed of my own 
raising, I sow about twenty pounds; 
but if I had to buy I would sow about 
fifteen pounds. 

I had no trouble with the little seed- 
lings in the land that I broke up for 
corn, as the first plowing just about 
did away with them, and this year 
there are but a few clover plants. I 
wish there were more*of them to turn 
under. 


é 


ROY W. SHAVER, 
La Salle County, Illinois. 





Sheep and Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Is there any reason why sheep and 
hogs should not be turned into the 
same pasture? I have heard that it 
is impossible to keep them on the same 
farm. I have had my first experience 
with sheep this spring, and have not 
had very good luck with my lambs so 
far. The main trouble seems to be at 
lambing time. When there is only one 
lamb, the ewe seems to have difficulty 
in giving birth to it. When there are 
twins, there seems to be less difficulty. 
The ewes are westerns, and bred to 
a good Shropshire ram. I have thought 
that perhaps I fed them too much, or 
a ration that was not well balanced. 
When I bought them they had been 
on silage and alfalfa hay. I gave them 
about two pounds of silage, a pound 
and a half of oats per day, and clover 
hay and silage when they wanted it. I 


‘have lost no ewes, but five out of 


thirty lost their lambs. I have heard 
of others who bought ewes at the same 
sale, who have had similar results.” 


Sheep will not hurt hogs, and the 
writer has had no trouble in running 
hogs and sheep in the same pasture. 
Of course it is not safe to keep hogs 
and sheep in the same lot during the 
lambing period, as the hogs will de- 
stroy young lambs. 

I see no reason why the ration used 
would develop the lambs to such a 
size that the ewes could not give birth 
to them. I suspect this will not occur 
next year if the same ration is used. 

W. C. COFFEE. 

Illinois Agricultural College. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, June 24, 1918.—Good reports 
come from the various grain growing dis- 
tricts of the United States, favorable 
weather having been experienced, and 
now the principal unpleasant feature is 
lack of sufficient farm helpers, altho the 


federal and state governments are doing 
wonders in securing workers. Many farm- 
ers have entered the army, and this was 
at a time when many meadows and pas- 
tures had been plowed up to be devoted 
to growing more grain. Wages are high, 
and in Tllinois good farm hands are paid 
from $40 to $55 a month, with board and 
lodging added. There will be no return 
to speculation in wheat when the new 
crop is marketed, and basic prices for 
flour at the seaboard will control pur- 
chases for export, with freight differen- 
tials considered. The Food Administra- 
tion announces that farmers who deliver 
wheat in the Mississippi valley are to be 
allowed an advance of a few cents @ 
bushel for covering the advance in rail 
freights, which takes effect June 25th. 
The guaranteed wheat price for this 
year’s crop is $2.20 a bushel to the farmer, 
less the fréight to market terminals, and 
as freight rates have been advanced, the 
price will be less than last year. Cash 
lots of corn have gone to enormously 
high figures, with recent sales of No. 2 
yellow at $1.70 and No. 2 white as high as 
$1.85. Winter wheat harvesting has pro- 
gressed steadily northward to central In- 
diana and to the extreme northeastern 
part of Kansas, under highly favorable 
conditions. In portions of Nebraska, ex- 
cessive heat and dry weather caused 
wheat to ripen too rapidly for the good 
of the crop. No damage appears to have 





been done to the corn crop, and in most | 
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MANURE LOADER 
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places it is doing finely. Corn in Okla- 
homa has been tasseling, with fine pros- 
pects. The first new wheat of the season 
has arrived in Baltimore from Virginia, 
and sold at $2.25 per bushel. It was of 
excellent quality. 

Timothy seed brings $5 to $7.50 per 100 
pounds; clover seed, $15, and flaxseed 
$3.94 a bushel. Old potatoes in bulk bring 
$1.30 to $1.35 per 100 pounds, while new 
potatoes from Texas and Louisiana sell 
at $2.35 to $2.90 per 100 pounds. Prime, 
fresh eggs sell at 34% to 35% cents per 
dozen. Butter brings 37 to 43% cents per 


pound. 

Cattle have arrived here in enormously 
increased numbers for a week past, and 
the result is seen in a tremendous col- 
lapse in prices for most descriptions, even 


good fat cattle sharing in the decline. A 
few strictly prime, heavy beeves sold 


nearly or quite as high as a week earlier, 
with the best lots purchased for $17.50 
to $18, while a good class of steers 


brought $16.40 to $17.45, but most heavy 
lots went at $16.85 and upward. Common 
to medium steers sold at $12 to $14.50, 
with a medium to good grade of light- 
weight, short-fed steers taken at $14.60 
to $16.35. Inferior light steers sold at 
$11 and over, and sales took place down 
to $8.75 to $10.75 for common canning 
steers. Butcher stock was in demand at 
$7.40 to $14.50 for cows, few going over 
$13.50, while fair to extra heifers brought 
$7.75 to $15. Fair to fancy yearling steers 
were purchased at $13.50 to $17.40. Can- 
her cows and cutters sold at $6 to $7.35, 
and bulls sold at $7.75 to $13. Calves were 
in much better demand than eattle, and 
scored sharp advances in prices, with 
sales at $8.50 to $16.75, light vealers go- 
ing at $15.50 and over. Country demand 
for thin cattie for fattening was not very 
large, and many feeders were sold to 
killers. The general run of stockers and 
feeders went at big declines in prices, 
with sales at $8.25 to $13.65 mostly. 
powerful influence in bringing about. the 
heavy receipts of cattle was the advance 
in freight rates soon to go into effect. 
Beef steers were largely 50 cents to $1 
lower, and cows and heifers declined as 
much as $1 to $2. : 
Hogs were alternately higher and lower 
during the past week, rising rapidly until 
$17 was paid for the best lots, and then 
declining at a fast pace all along the line, 
There has been quite a marked decline 
in quality, with many lots of mixed hogs 
marketed. The range of prices has been 
narrowing of late, and for the first time 
in many weeks the best heavy butcher lots 
—weighing around 260 to 280 pounds— 
have sold at the top prices, along with 
prime, light-weight shipping barrows. 
Stockmen are still putting much more 
weight on their hogs than in recent years, 
late arrivals having averaged 236 pounds, 
being four pounds heavier than a week 


earlier, and comparing with 223 pounds a | 


year ago, but five years ago the receipts 
averaged 248 pounds, General reports 
from the country say the fine, large crop 
of spring pigs is free from disease, and 
few pigs are coming to market. For the 
year to a late date the aggregate packing 
in the west has been approximately 15,- 
756,000 hogs, or 694,000 more than for the 
corresponding time last year. A year ago 
hogs sold at $14.75 to $16.10; two years 
ago at $9.35 to $9.90, and three years ago 
at $7.10 to $7.92%. Provisions have had 
large advances in prices, the boom being 
based largely on heavy exports of cured 





hog products from the Atlantic seaboard. 
July pork sold a short time ago about $4 
a barrel higher than a year ago, and it 
advanced $1 in a single day. During the 
second week of June, exports from the 
seaboard included 32,219,000 pounds of 
bacon and 8,042,000 pounds of lard, these 
compraing with 8,480,000 pounds of bacon 
and 1,696,000 pounds of lard for the cor- 
responding week last year. After hogs 
advanced last week to $17, sharp declines 
took place, which left them selling at 
$15.50 to $15.95 for rough, heavy packers, 
while the best light and heavy butchers 
brought $16.60. Pigs sold at $15 to $16.50. 

Lambs had a good demand kst week, 
including spring and clipped lambs, and 
fancy prices were paid for anything first 
class in quality, with heavy lambs dis- 
criminated against by killers. An espe- 
cially good demand prevails all the time 
for breeding ewes, and high prices are 
paid for the most desirable offerings, with 
nowhere near enough to go around. The 
first Idaho shipments of lambs, yearlings 
and wethers have arrived on the market, 
and sold at fair prices, the commoner ones 
selling for feeders. Heavy native ewes 
sold much below prices pald for choice 
light weights. Prime breeding lambs sold 
up to $18.50 per 100 pounds. Idaho ship- 
ments sold at $19.60 to $19.85 for lambs, 
with feeders selling at $16.50, while some 
ewe lambs were sold at $18 to a country 
buyer. Idaho wethers sold at $13 to $13.50, 
and Idaho yearlings brought $14 for kill- 
ers, feeders selling at $13.50. At the 
week’s high time prime lambs brought 
$18.50 for clipped and $20.50 for springs, 
but later the tops were $17.25 for clipped 
and $19.75 for springs. Cull clipped lambs 
sold at $12 to $14. Sheep brought $6 te 
$14 late in the week, and yearlings sold at 
$12 to $15. 

Horses were in almost too large supply 
last week, the general requirements of 
buyers being quite moderate, and the de- 
mand for army horses to ship to England 
was the only active factor after a good 
trade on Monday. Prices showed no par- 
ticular change, with drafters quotable at 
$185 to $275, farm chunks at $60 to $200, 
and drivers at $100 to $200. Ww. 





Wheat Storage Resolutions—The Indi- 
ana State Committee on Food Production 
and Conservation, at a recent meeiing at 
Indianapolis, suggested that some allow- 
ance be made to farmers who store their 
own wheat until it can be absorbed by 
the market. It is pointed out that the 
heavy crop can not be handled by ele- 
vators, especially as the fixed price will 
encourage farmers to hurry their wheat to 
market shortly after harvest. In the past 
it has been customary for much of the 
wheat crop to remain in storage on the 
farm for more advantageous prices. In 
thus storing wheat, the farmer must go 
to some extra expense and suffer some 
shrink, as well as carry a risk of loss. if 
a large part of the wheat is put on the 
market right after harvest, freight serv- 
ice will be further congested, and elevat- 
ors will be filled to capacity. The Indiana 
committee urges that the government 
make some compensation to farmers who 
will store their own wheat but hold same 
subject to government order. This, in its 
opinion, should be sufficient to cover in- 
terest, insurance, shrinkage and a rea- 
sonable expense for extra trouble in bin- 
ning and withdrawing same for delivery 
when requested by the Food Administra- 
tion. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER. 





$0 Bushels 


Per Acre 


Mr. A. J. Woolen writes: “‘I arrived 
in Canada with practicallynothing. Neverthe- 
less I made good, and my first crop of oats 
went on an average 90 
bushels to the acre.** 

Mr. Woolen is only 
one of thousands of farm- 





Wheat ...30 bu. 
Oats... 533% bu. 
Potatoes.148 bu. 


ers who have made good | Barley ..-. 37 bu. 
in Western Canada. Gov- | Rye ... 2734 bu. 
ernment statistics show | Flax... 1314 bu. 


the average yield of oats 
per acre is $334 bushels; 


of wheat 30 bushels. 
FREE 


128,000 Farms: 


Whether you have capital to buy land or not, 
there is a farm for you in Canada, You can get 
one of the recently surveyed 160-acre fertile home- 
steads along the Canadian Northern Railway. 
Here you have the same opportunity to succeed 
as did Mr. Woolen. First comers get choicest 
locations. 


Best Farm Lands 
$15 to $25 Per Acre 


Thousands of acres of specially selected cen. 

trally located land, close to the railway, can be 
purchased on easy cash payments, or part cash 
and pert crop payments. Here are modern free 
schools, good transportation, telephones and auto- 
mobile roads. Crops yapéuces can onlybe equaled 
on farms costing $150 to $200 per acre in more 
densely settled communities, 
Special Low Fares—The Canadian Northern 
Railway,which takes you to all parts of this terri- 
tory, provides special low fares to home-seekers 
and settlers. 


Send for FREE Book 


Write today for your free coples of the “Home- 
Seekers’ and Settlers’ Guide” and government 
literature. The Guide is full of interesting and 
valuable information based on government re- 
turns and it tells you ex- 
actly how to make a home 
in Western Canada. Here 
is a home and wealth for 
you, 


Canadian Northern 
_ Rallway 
R. U. Clark, G. A. 


64 West Adams Street? 
Chicago, Illinois} 


FINE, Hich and Substantial Farm— 
We have 240 acres near Ulathe, Johnson county, 
Kansas, that is unsurpassed in fertility and location. 
There is no better farm land anywhere in the West; 
practically every foot tillable; living water, two 
eete improvementse—one 10-room house with new 
#1,500 barn and one 5-room house with good out- 
buildings. Everything has been kept, and is now, in 
firet clase shape. Farm has been in family 50 years; 
they now want to dispose of it. It will stand closest 
investigation on soil, market location and commu- 
nity. Price, 686,000. Address J. H. CROOKS. Route 
7, Olathe, Kaneas, 


Southeastern Kansas 


is the place to buy for a home or investment. 
Short mild winters. Good crops, tame grass, dairy 
and cattle belt. Splendid towne and local markets. 
Great oll and gas fields. Good farms for sale on pay- 
ments from #800 to 62500. Terms on balance. Just 
like renting. Send for full information. 

The Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kansas. 


Minnesota Gorn Land 


120 acres of Kandiyohi county land, unimproved, 
located 3¢ miles from Willmar, half, a mile from 
sechoolbouse; A No.1 land in every respect. Price 
$66 per acre; $500 cash, $1,300 Mar. 1, 1919, balance in8 
years at 6%. For further particulars, call on or write 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


“Where the Cattle Are in Glover” 


Oentral Minnesota Lands 
Send posta! for free list. Address 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
HARDWOOD CUTOVER LAND §!!t,!em. clay 


ther sandy or gravelly. Close to town. Good roads. 
Good schools. In the heart of the dairy country. 
You deal direct with the owners. No agents and no 
commissions. Easy terms. Write for map ~nd book- 
Jet 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Land Bept., Stanley, Wis. 


This is the 1915 aver- 
age per acre from Gov- 
ernment statistics. 






































ANTED TO LEAS E-—A good sized farm by 

& man on & smal! place, who was raised on a 

farm and bas two boys (one just thru high school, 

too young for draft; one tooold). Best of references. 
Address Box 50, Warren, Ill. R. R. No. 3. 





‘PRE STATE Immigration Department 

of Minnesota will send free, to anyone, maps 
and literature telling about the state. FRED D. 
BHERMAN, Room 108, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


$70 to $130 Per Acre 


for best Iowa farms. Large list sent on request. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Eima, lowa 


of 160 acres for 
Fine Grain and Stock Farm 1.2"), °Cs cr. 


Inguire W. P. Campbell, Cairo, Mo. 


FIN 


Missouri, 











Grain and Stock Farm—690 acres 
and equipment for sale—best part 8. W. 
A. L. SIMS, Owner, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


For Sale—80 Acres Land 


Good soil—$10.00 per acre. 
L. HAZELTON, Cutler, Minn, 








“SUNSHINE & CONSOLATION” IS SENT FRE 
“POEMS OF FAITH, CO’ OLATION AND CHEER 


ie 

also some “EVERYDAY THOUGHTS” and an ART 
SUPPLEMENT—comprise Votume 43 of the Cypress 
Pocket y= 34 famous ts are represen y 
their best work. “‘A vest et edition of highest lit- 
e + valoe.”*’ Such is the famous *“‘ONCE-IN- 
Mfellow-op.* Biaple ons Seathee eee nae 
OD. y write Asen. 

101 Hibernia Building, New Orleans, or 101 Heard 


Building, Jacksonville, Fia. 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
,mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











LEGAL} 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers, If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


























STOPPAGE OF NATURAL WATER- 
COURSE—REMEDY. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A owns a farm thru which a small 
creek runs, that is dry at some seasons 
of the year, but which discharges the ac- 
cumulated water onto the farm belonging 
to B. This creek runs in a general east- 
erly direction. Just beyond A’s division 
fence, B has constructed a dike which 
prevents the water from being discharged 
in the natural manner. In order to take 
care of the overflow, B has dug a small 
ditch which runs north and south, but 
which has not sufficient capacity to take 
off the water drained from the creek. 
This causes an overflow onto A’s corn 
field and hay meadow, the result being 
that the hay meadow is covered with mud 
and is gradually being destroyed. What 
can A do to remedy this condition?” 

B has no right to construct a dike to 
prevent the water running from a nat- 
ural water-course onto his land, nor to 
divert the water in such a way as that it 
will be thrown back on A’s farm. A 
should bring a suit to enjoin the mainten- 
ance of the dike complained of, as a nui- 
sance, 





DAMAGE TO ENTRANCE BY ROAD 
GRADING. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The board of supervisors, in grading 
the road in front of my premises, have 
made it impossible for me to use the ex- 
isting entrance. Any change will mar 
the appearance of the place and seriously 
inconvenience me in getting to the road 
from the house and reaching the out- 
buildings. Have I any remedy?” 

The only question that could enter into 
this situation as a matter of law would 
be whether or not the action of the super- 
visors constitutes the taking of private 
property without due process of law. In 
that event there would be damage; other- 
wise not. We are of the opinion that 
mere inconvenience would not sustain a 
right of action against the board in such 
a case, and as a practical proposition and 
in the light of the facts as stated, it would 
be our judgment that a lawsuit would be 
ill-advised, that being the only means of 
enforcing a right. 


DAMAGE TO MARE—LIABILITY. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Last spring I put two stud colts com- 
ing two years old in my pasture, expect- 
ing to castrate them in about a month, 
Two of my tenant’s colts jumped the 
fence into my pasture, and one of them, a 
mare, later proved in foal. She foaled this 
spring, and died shortly affer. My colts 
were never out of my pasture. Am I in 


any way responsible for my _ tenant’s 
loss?” 

No. Assuming that a lawful fence ex- 
isted in the first place, it was the ten- 


ant’s duty to prevent his stock trespass- 
ing upon another's land, and even if there 
were shown to be negligence on the part 
of the owner of the colts, the measure of 
damage, if any, would be the difference 
in value between the mare before and 
after being in foal. The loss of the mare 
would not be determinative as to the 
damage sustained in any event. 


THE LAW AS TO CHICKENS. 


In recent issues we have referred to 
the decision of the lowa supreme caart, 
under which land owners must fence 
their crops against the chickens of their 
neighbors. A friend who lives in a small 
town calls our attention to the fact that 
while this is the ruling in the state at 
large, it is modified in those towns and 
cities which have special ordinances gov- 
erning the matter. In towns and cities, 
chickens are not necessarily free com- 
moners, and owners of chickens must 
comply with the ordinances and keep 
them off their neighbors’ land. The su- 
preme court has confirmed the right of 
cities and towns to pass ordinances gov- 
erning this matter. 

TILE DRAINAGE OUTLET ON 
ANOTHER’S LAND. 

An, Towa subscriber writes: 

“I have my farm drained with five-inch 
tile, which runs up to my neighbor’s and 
my boundary fence. This neighbor has 
used four-inch tile to drain his land, the 
outlet being about twenty-five rods above 
mine. I want him to connect into my tile, 
as it keeps my land too wet. Can I com- 
pel this man to drain into and connect 
with my tile?” 

It is rather difficult to pass an opinion 
upon the statement of fact made by our 
correspondent, as a number of questions 
enter into the case which are not made 
clear. We are in some doubt as to wheth- 
er the neighbor referred to has the right 
in any event to throw his water onto our 
correspondent’s land, as it is suggested in 
his letter that the natural course would 
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R, A. GARRETT, 


are common in Western Canada. The thousands of U. 
who have accepted Canada’s generous offer to settle on home, 
steads or buy farm land in her provinces have 
by bountiful crops of wheat and other grains. 


Where you can buy good farm land et $15. to $30, 
acre—get $2. a bushel for wheat and raise 20 9. per 
bushels to the acre you are d 
what you can do in Western Canada. 

In the ipepvignes of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
berta you can get a 


LB Homestead of 160 Acres Free 
: and other land at very low prices. 

During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 
acre— many yields as high as 45 bushels 
Wonderful crops also o! 
Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed Farm- 
ing is as profitable an industry as 
ing. Good schools, charches, markets conven- 
ient, climate excellent, Write for literature 
and particulars as to reduced 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, lowa 

W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, 

311 Jackson §I., St. Paul, Minn, 
Canadian Government Agent. 
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be in another direction. If that is the 
case, he may not divert it to the damage 
of this correspondent. 

The first thing to be determined is the 
natural course of the water. This ‘must 
be followed, and, in all probability, a sur- 
veyor would be needed to decide this 
question, If the natural course is in an- 
other direction, our correspondent may 
enjoin the discharge of water upon his 
land in the manner complained of. If, 
however, ‘the course is now followed, it 
probably would be necessary to have a 
drainage district established by the board 
of supervisors, and the whole matter cared 
for in a scientific manner. 








Veterinary 


PROLAPSE OF THE RECTUM 
IN PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have been having trouble with my 
pigs about weaning time. The rectum 
turns wrong side out and extends about 
an _ inch, What is the cause of the 
trouble, and is there any cure?” 

Prolapse of the rectum is most common 
in young pigs which are suffering either 
from chronic constipation or chronic diar- 
rhea. The cause ordinarily is in the char- 
acter of the food. Sometimes pigs which 
have access to coal, cinders or other in- 
digestible material will eat enough of 
such stuff to cause severe constipation. 
Sometimes worms are the cause of the 
difficulty. 

Direct treatment consists in washing 
off the protruding portion of the rectum 
with warm water and soap and then re- 
placing it. It is said that a four per cent 
solution of cocaine is a great help in bad 
cases. Simply replacing the protruding 
portion occasionally cures the ‘trouble, but 
often it is necessary to take a stitch or 
two across a portion of the anal opening, 
in order to keep the rectum in place for 
a day or two. If many pigs are affected, 
we certainly would advise our correspond- 
ent to call in a competent veterinarian to 
do the work. 




















FOUNDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a three-year-old colt that was 
foundered three months ago, but his feet 
are still sore. What can I do for him? 
Will he outgrow it?” 

Cases of founder often are stubborn. 
Our correspondent may do his colt some 
good, however, by getting his druggist to 
make up a fly blister and apply the same 
around the top of the hoof. Any animal 
which is foundered should be given almost 
complete rest until the soreness disap- 
pears. Mixing a tablespoonful of salt- 
peter with the drinking water twice daily 
will help in some cases. 


SCOURS IN CALVES. 

The practice of allowing calves to re- 
main with their dams until large enough 
for weaning has been proved unprofitable 
where there is a market for milk or but- 
ter-fat. Consequently, most farmers who 
sell the product of their cows have adopt- 
ed hand feeding for raising calves. The 
economy of this practice goes unchal- 
lenged, but there is constant danger of 
causing digestive troubles in the calf. 

The digestive organs of the young calf 
are adjusted to receive warm milk direct 
from the udder in small quantities at 
short intervals. Of course, it is imprac- 
tical to imitate such conditions when 
feeding by hand, but they should be du- 
plicated as nearly as possible to avoid 
scours. Prevention, says M. H. Fohrman, 
of the University of Missouri college of 
agriculture, is the best means of control. 
Over-feeding, irregular feeding, dirty 
pails, cold milk, sour milk, or old milk 
will cause trouble. These, however, can 
be avoided, 

Constant vigilance is the_ price of 
healthy calves, and the feeder must al- 
ways be on the lookout for indications of 
scouring. At the first indication of dis- 
ease, he should effect a quick cure, be- 





fore the condition becomes chronic. When 
calves are fed from the pail, it is easy fop 
the feeder to watch tails and hocks for 


indications of scouring. As soon as troy.‘ 


ble is detected, the feed of the calf should 
be reduced at least one-half. Administer 
a dose of castor oil in warm milk by 
means of a small drenching bottle. hig 
will tend to remove all irritating sup. 
stances from the bowels. Feed should 
then be gradually restored to the rormal 
amount, and formaldehyde solution should 
be added to the milk at the rate of one 
teaspoonful per pound of milk fed. Thig 
formaldehyde solution should be made up 
as follows: One part of formalin (40 per 
cent solution of formaldehyde) to thirty- 
one parts of water. If prompt improve. 
ment does not follow this treatment, re. 
peat the dose of oil, and accompany it 
with another reduction in the quantity of 
feed. 

The most critical periods in the life of 
the young calf are at the age of four to 
six weeks, when the feed is changed from 
whole milk to skim-milk, and at six to 
ten weeks, when the calf is beginning to 
eat grain and hay. 

Calves are always greedy, and for this 
reason over-feeding should be avoided, 
This is particularly true when alfalfa hay 
is being fed, as it is exceedingly palat- 
able, and the animal) is apt to gorge itself 
pereed the capacity of its digestive 
ability. 

















THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Arranged according to location, reading 
rom east to west. 





Pennsylvania Farmer) Guaranteed Rate Per 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Circulation Agate Line 
(Rate 35c per line; 40c 
after Dec, 31, 1918.) 
Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, 0. 260,000 $1.30 


(Rate 65c per line; 70c 
after Dec. 31, 1918.) 
Michigan Farmer 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 45c per line; 50c 
after Dec. 31, 1918.) J 


The Progressive Farmer 


$1.45 after Dec. 31, 1918 





Birmingham—Raleigh 180,063 90 
Dallas—Memphis $1.00 after Sept. 1, 1918 
’ 
Breeders’ Gazette 90,000 .80 


Chicago, I]. 
Prairie Farmer 
Chicago, Il. 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


113,500 60 
70c after Bept. 1, 1918 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 67,866 45 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Racine, Wis. 62,000 35 
The Farmer “ 
St. Paul, Minn. 140,000 70 
The Farmer’s Wife 750,000 3.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 71,000 45 
Des Moines, lowa 50¢ after Dec. 31, 1918 
Pacific Rural Press r 
San Francisco, Cal. 28, 689 174 
1,753,055  $8.624 


These publications are conceded to be the a8- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields 





For further information, address 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Western Representative, Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representative, 381 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tune 28, 1919 | 
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1OWA. 
en County, (nw) Iowa, June 19th. 
rain for about ten days, and every 
goo is busy in the corn fields. Cut-worms 
most of the corn on spring-plowed 
Otherwise the stand is good and 
corn is ahead of the same time last June. 
pay will be very light, but pastures are 
fairly good just now. Very little sickness 
Pig crop a little above the 
average. many colts. Early oats 
gnd wheat have been headed out for some 
time. Herman Bonath. 
story. County, (c) Iowa, June 16th.— 
Much damage done thru this section by a 
severe hail storm on the night of June Ist. 
Many plowed up their oat fields, putting 
in eatly corn, millet, sorghum and buck- 
wheat. Corn is growing finely, and is be- 
ing plowed the second time. Alfalfa was 
damaged by the hail and heavy rains. 
gpring pigs doing well. Hogs and cattle 
all shipped out. Early oats heading. 
Wheat Jooking well. Meadows and pas- 
tures very short.—E. B. C. 
|} Grundy County, (c) Iowa, June 2ist.— 
A heavy rain the 19th, which was wel- 
emed because corn had been cultivated 
twice, and the rain made it better for the 
third cultivation, which is now under way. 
It also washed off the grass on bottom 
jands, Where so much mud spoiled the 
ss during the floods. Quite a little 
grain lodged since this rain, as it was 
go rank. Haying not yet begun. Pas- 
tures never looked any better. Some are 
gelling old sows, as there is a scarcity of 
corn, Still some cattle on feed, but most 
of them have been shipped out. Quite a 
few tractors sold around here, and a rum- 
ter of farmers’ haying and threshing out- 
fit. No stock cattle changing hands.— 
Gustav Treimer. 
) Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, June 21st. 
—Warm weather has caused rapid growth 
of corn the last two weeks. Corn plowing 
is progressing finely. Fields that were 
drowned out two weeks ago are being re- 
planted or sown to other crops. Oats are 
heading out in excellent shape. Wheat 
looks promising. Live stock reported in 
good shape.—Lacey Darnell. 


Cedar County, (e) Iowa, June 2ist.— 
Corn is a better prospect than for some 
years, Oats are very rank; some of them 
willlodge. Most new meadows are heavy. 
Some have commenced making hay. It 
has rained three days this week.—A. G, 
Davidson. 

} Sac County, (w) Iowa, June 22d.—On 
June 3d and 4th we had two copious rains, 
which were much needed. Since then we 
have had ideal conditions for all crop 
purposes, and weed-killing weather, which 
has been used to good advantage by all 
farmers. The fields of corn and oats are 
rapidly changing hues, and making rapid 
progress toward maturity under clear, 
sunny June skies. All vegetable growth 
has made tremendous progress thus far 
this month. A little too hot for potatoes. 
Another shower would come in fine. Oats 
are filling well. Much corn is now hip 
high, Some replanting on account of 
worms, but the stand in general is above 
expectations, and the conditions have 
been ideal since May 2d. Corn is a dark 
green color. Oats are a light green all 
over the country—most beautiful to be- 
hold. The hay crop wil not be up to nor- 
mal, but better than last year; rains came 
4 little too late. Many oat fields are 
waist high; all headed out; ample length 
for all purposes. Mid-day tentperatures 
have been ranging from 85 to 95 daily this 
month. This fas caused an unusual and 
very rapid growth of everything in the 
Vegetable line. All farmers are putting in 
long days; they must, as help is growing 
fcarcer all the time. We hope for good 
harvest conditions. A good pig crop, no 








disease as yet. Colt crop short. Most of 
the old grain is now marketed. Corn sell- 
ing at $1 to $1.25; oats, 70 and 71 cents; 
hogs, $16 to $16.25, but few going to mar- 


ket now.—D. Rininger. 
Adams County, (sw) Towa, June 22d.— 
@ weather has been fine for corn, which 
1s ahead of the normal season. Most of it 
is knee high or higher. The hot weather 
has hurt oats Very little hay to cut, and 
pastures are short and dry. No rain for 
ten days, and it is needed very much. 
Quite a lot of damage by grasshoppers. 
Winter Wheat good; spring wheat fair. 
Stock just holding their own. Old sheep 
and spring being shipped.—A,. R. 
Calkins, 
Tda County, (w) Iowa, June 21st.—The 
first crop of alfalfa was secured in good 
Shape( delayed somewhat by rain). Early 
vats and barley in full head. Some of it 
8 pretty sh The weather lately has 
been favorable for corn cultivation, and 
orn looks well, and is now, on the whole, 
mmeably free from weeds.—John Pres- 


lambs 


MINNESOTA. 

Jackson County, (sw) Minn., June 19th. 

Co mall grain and grass are doing finely. 
orn is irregular; some have a good stand 

a Others poor. Still replanting first of 
'8 Week; some are putting in cane or 

oy Instead of replanting. Corn is at 
plow 4 Week behind. Most of the corn is 
Swed once and some twice. Last week’s 

~~ peather Was a great help to corn, 
tor heavy rain early Tuesday morning 
wy corn plowing for a day. Quite a 
and trouble with brood sows this spring, 
4 number of sows and pigs were lost. 





Some sows were saved by the veterinari- 
ans, who performed the Caesarian opera- 


tion. Fair luck with colts and calves this 
spring. So far farm labor seems to be 
ample. Cut and wire worms were bad 


this spring. They were the cause of a 
good bit of replanting. Poor seed was 
the main cause. One man bought seed 
corn from a county agricultural agent that 
he said tested 50 per cent crib run, but 
when the man tested it, it went only 15 
per cent. Showery today, and the ground 
will be too wet to work, Had we better 
re-breed the sows or fatten and sell 
them? I believe there is more profit in 
selling them at this time, unless one can 
sell them in the fall when the pigs are 
three or four weeks old.—Subscriber. 





ILLINOIS, 

Shelby County, (c) Ill, June 20th.—Our 
fast good rain was May 12th. A couple of 
very light showers since. Corn and oats 
need a good rain. Corn doing fairly well 
considering the weather, but oats will be 
a light crop. Wheat harvest just start- 
ing. Big clover crop; most fields making 
two tons or better, and going up in fine 
shape. Bigger acreage of small grain and 
clover than usual, but less corn than av- 
erage year. Help scarce, but not serious 
so far, owing to the dry weather, which 
does not hinder farm work. Plenty of 
time yet fer rains.—S. M. Harper. 


NEBRASKA. 

Dodge County, (ec) Neb., June 21st.— 
The weather continues hot and dry, and 
somewhat cloudy. Rain is much needed 
for small grain. Corn doing fairly well, 
and is being worked as quickly as pos- 
sible. Clover and timothy are being cut~— 
a light crop. Alfalfa was a medium crop, 
and is responding quickly, and promises 
well for the second cutting. Pastures are 
short; some are supplementing by giving 
cattle additional feed. Cattle and hogs 
sold off closer than usual.—David Brown, 


MISSOURI. 

Washington County, (ec) Mo., June 15. 
—Wheat stands up very good, but only 
two grains in mesh. Oats, timothy, clo- 
ver and pasture never better. Very little 
fruit. Corn not up to average; heavy 
rains caked the ground. Stock of all 
kinds doing well.—W. Riehl. 





INDIANA. 

Putman County, (w) Ind., June 19th.— 
Corn small, but looking fine. Two weeks 
of dry weather, with thermometer from 
90 to 98 degrees, has injured the oats. 
Clover hay being made; fine crop. Best 
prospect for wheat for years; will begin 
harvesting the latter part of the week. 
Owing to continued dry weather, grass is 
short. Light crop of small fruits; no 
peaches; few apples.—Subscriber. 





The Weather to Date 


For the week ending June 224d, 
weather data is as foldows: 

Rainfall Temp. 

(inches) (deg.) 


the 


MRM s aierek 5 x aes are AAAS Clee ReS 65 71 
MIMMAOEE cid vaso ciesiue perewaics's oon 73 
UII 3 'c\c/an’oia'e ad Waves omnes 12 82 
«or eer er 25 82 
POMRIIODY. 6 c.cip0m cs ot vinnie 03 80 
BTEMTAGG oo ore aictale nia s perevinle eae 98 73 
OUI oi ain ors tre cis Swivels 34 Ra eS Bh 69 
Corn belt average for 1918 — .23 76 
Corn belt normal ......... 1.00 72 
Corn belt average for 

pe | | rs 1.40 AT 
Corn belt normal for March 2,60 39 
Corn belt average for April, 

Te, CSIR Sr eA ree ne 3.60 46 
Corn belt normal for April 3.10 52 
Corn belt average for May, 

DULG nadeedaeeents ccobteen 4.86 66 
Corn belt normal for May, 

GELS ad cuwietinscs sexe ens - 4.20 62 
Corn belt average for June 

a tO - BO; BOIS Sela siésa.c0es 1.34 73 
Corn belt normal for June 

DG Des iicic:cesceseeosiaves 3.14 70 





Tractors in Mexico—During the months 
of April and May of this year the United 
States exported to Mexico, thru the ports 
of Laredo, Eagle Pass, Brownsville ard 
El Paso, about. $150,000 worth of farm 
tractors. This is approximately half the 
amount of improved farm machinery ex- 
ported thru the same ports. The Mexican 
department of agriculture is seeking to 
increase the use of modern methods and 
equipment in that country. In sevenal 
states large landed areas have been taken 
over by the government for demonstrat- 
ing up-to-date methods, At the same 
time young men are being trained in the 
use of American-made machinery. The 
tractors are used for pulling plows, har- 
rowing and for doing general work on the 
large plantations, 





Limit Oil for Roads—The Fuel Admin- 
istration has limited the amount of as- 
phalt, road binders, road oils, tar binders 
and top dressings for all highway work. 
The use of any of these substances for 
road work is forbidden unless a special 
permit be secured from the state highway 
commission, In an order dated May 13th 
it is stated that petroleum and coal used 
in making these substances must be saved 





for war purposes. Communities which 
have contemplated the use of-the fore- 
going substances for road improvement 
are urged to defer their work until the 
prese..c fuel shortage is relieved. Some 
material will be allowed for maintenance 
and repair work. Permits authorizing 
delivery when the material is available 
can be obtained thru the highway com- 
mission, who must pass upon each and 
forward same to the Fuel Administra- 
tion. The restriction applies to city and 
town roads as well as to country roads. 


Prohibition In Canada—According to 
figures published by the Manitoba gov- 
ernment, prohibition has reduced drunk- 
enness by 80 per cent, and all crime by 58 
per cent, in Canada. In reply to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the mayors of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Ontario, sixty- 
nine telegrams replied in favor of prohi- 
bition, one against it, and nine were 
non-committal. Four hundred members 
of the Toronto board of trade were ques- 
tioned by a circular letter as to the ef- 
fects of prohibition in that city of more 
than 500,000 population. Replies repre- 
sented all lines of industry, and only nine 
unfavorable opinions were expressed. Po* 
lice court records for the city of Winnipeg 
showed 813 arrests for drunkenness dur- 
ing the last three months of the saloons. 
In the first three months of prohibition, 
arrests had decreased to 161. During fair 
week at Brandon, under license, there 
were seventy-one drunks; under prohibi- 
tion there were only five. Prohibition has 
been a success socially, politically, finan- 
cially and morally, and has made good in 
Canada. 








Ration for Nation—Altho winter 
is some months off, the coal situation 
grows in seriousness. Fuel Administrator 
Garfield has established a preference list 
for the distribution of bituminous coal. 
Industries will receive coal in the order 
named: Railroads, army and navy, state 
and county institutions, public utilities, 
retail dealers, manufacturing plants on 
the preferred list, and manufacturing 
plants not on the preferred list. It 4s 
estimated that there will be a shortage of 
at least 60,000,000 tons. Several handicaps 
make it impossible to overcome this short- 
age. First, mines can not be operated 
at full capacity on account of not having 
sufficient labor. Second, cars are not 
available for transporting it. The putput 
of mines in May was below normal, but 
operators do not expect to keep up to the 
May standard. In order to prevent suf- 
fering, and ¢o relieve the situation next 
winter, when the coal industry will be 
taxed to its limit, consumers, most of 
whom are fifth on the preferred list, are 
urged to get im their coal during the 
summer. 


Coal 





Recent Public Sales 


THE McMASTER-KILGOUR-MINER 
SHORT-HORN SALE MAKES 
AVERAGE OF $1,185. 

The superb Heart’s Delight, Fair Acres 
and Glenview Short-horn offering, con- 
signed by W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y.; J. 
A. Kilgour, Sterling, IIL, and C. J. Me- 
Master, Altona, Ill., to the last of the big 
Chicago series of sales, was absorbed by 
appreciative buyers at very satisfactory 
prices, notwithstanding some 250 head 
had already been sold in this series of 


sales at big prices. The attendance was 
not as large as at the Carpenter & Ross 
sale of imported Short-horns the day be- 
fore, but..the bidding was brisk, and a 
number who expected to buy went home 
without anything, showing that the de- 
mand was not yet supplied. The average 
on the fifty-nine head sold was close to 
$1,200, and the ‘offering included many 
young things. It was a January yearling 
heifer that topped the sale, at $4,025. She 
was a Bruce Augusta, from Heart’s De- 
light Farm, and sold to B. F. Hales, of 
Oak Park, lll. Five others sold for $2,000 
each or better. Roan Gloster, by Avon- 
dale (with bull calf at foot), consigned 
by-C. J. McMaster, sold for $2,525, to W 
C. Rosenberger, of Tiffin, Ohio. This was 
a higher price than was paid for the im- 
ported females consigned by Mr. ‘McMas- 
ter, and the second highest of the sale. 
The Kilgour consignment made the top 
average, but only $5 higher than the 
McMaster consignment. Two-thirds of 
the offering, which numbered fifty-nine 
head, was from Heart’s Delight Farm, 
and included a choice lot of heifers that 
went into good herds at good prices, The 
complete Jist of sales following shows who 
the Suyers were. Auctioneers Jones and 
Kraschel occupied the block. 
KEMALES., 


Augusta Queen 14th, Jan., 17; B. F. 
Hales, Oak Park, Ole aie siwiea maimed $4,025 
Princess Maid, Feb., "17; McMillan 
& Martin, Decatur, Ind. .....cc.ee - 625 
Lady Lavender 10th, Apr., ’17; Pine 
Run Farm, Pennlyn, Pa. ..... - 75 
Cherry Queen 38d, Mar., 17; J. E. 
Kennedy, Janesville, Wis. ...... 760 


Emma of Belvoir 8th, . 
Kramer, ‘Tales, OR. cccccteccévace 1,000 


Jemima 6th, Feb., ’17; J. BE. Ken- 

ON 06 cee kOe CERO ecco scence ° 760 
Clara Primrose, Jan:., '17; J. E. Ken- 

MME: 5 cn eat aeesiee dia’ re ee 60 
Lady Lavender Sth, Sept., ’16; Edel- 

lyn Farm, Waukegan, fh. ROA AEE 1,700 
ted Lady 48th, Feb., ’17; J. E. Ken- 

CN:  ccenivicteedkanweanes Rr ee ae ,100 
Fair Mona, Mar., °13; E. Ogden & 

Bon, Maryyie, Me 66 ccscvaas e+. 1,450 
Fair Acres Bessie 3d, Oct., °13 (and 

b. calf); Heart’s Delight Farm, 

CURae. its. Me. wampiniseessdeaa.ce 04:6 1,250 
Duchess of Gloster I., June, ’13 (and 


@ cealfp: Cc. B. 
keta, Iowa ....- 


3urlson, Maquo- 


ctegee 2000 












Fair Acres Nell, Jan., ‘18; Nelson 
Buutee, Trertes, 8. Ui. sscccessccee: Me 
Victoria Maid 18th, Jan., "16 (and 
ec. calf); J. E. Kennedy .......... 
Emma Lou, Nov., "15; W. C. Rosen- 
sperger, Tiffin, :ORle ...ceccovecese L000 
Wedding Gift 32d, Mar., ‘ii; Wm. 


Watts, Leland, Ill. ....cccccecsesee. 985 
Snowbird’s Maid, Sept., "16; O. CG. 

ee ee wewaaete ccvcccoceccos Bette 
Silver Mist, Apr., ’16; E. B. Hoyman, 

BtaNwWOSd, IOWR wccocvcaarveseses: MSI 
Duchess of Fair Acres, Apr., °17; B. 

G. Yenerich, Ashton, eccecose TOO 
Imp. Heslerton Marigold, Sept., °14 

(and c. calf); Nelson Rundle..... 2,000 


Eureka Clipper 2d, Mar., °14; Lespe- 
deza Farms, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 1,750 
= Gloster, Feb., 13 (and b. calf); 


. C. Rosenberger ...... eda hace a 2,525 
Mayflower Lass, Jan., 13; W. lL. 
Smith, Eutah, Ala. ..... oueencees Sune 
Sittyton Missie, Oct., ’09 (and b. 
calf); Park Salter, Augusta, Kan... 900 
Claret 5th, Feb., '16; Glascow Bros., 
eer eae echadage “Wee 
Brandsby’s Augusta 4th, Aug., °14; 
J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, ‘Mo..! 1,100 
Augusta Queen 10th, Jan., '14; Bel- 
lows Bros., Maryville, Mo. ........ 1,225 
Queen Rosemary, Feb., '15 (and ec. 
calf); J. E. Kennedy ..... bidecess ee 
Flora’s Girl 3d, Sept., °15; Robert 
RK. Ward, Denton, TW ccscceccs.. 368 
Village Primrose 2d, June,’15; Wayne 
Oglesbee, Jamestown i caccecc “gee 
Augusta Queen 12th, Feb., '15; Bel- 
WE RENEE “Siwecedecoace eecadskdes 1,275 
Augusta Queen 13th, Dec., °15; Mil- 
ler Bros., Burt, TOWS .cccccccccsces 1,000 
Maud 45th, Oct., '15; O. C. Lower, 
pe eee +a edbcenessl Eee 
Lady Lavender 8th, Jan., °15; Bel- 
lows Bros. .....<+% EePAS? cuieweece, see 
Red Dorothy 3d, June, 15; J. W. Me- 
Ee er Vescesoccene “Cle 
Memory's Aconite, Feb., 15; J. W. 
ee eee <iiemntad kia 5 OO 
Milton’s Snowdrop, Jan., °15; H. D. 
Peters, Carland, Mich. ......-..+. 686 
Fond Lady, Feb., '15; A. C. Ryan, 
Red Wing, Mink... ccccccccencesee,” OO 
Cherry Princess, Nov., '18; F. R. 
Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio .........--- 1,000 
Clara 20th, Sept., ’12 (and b. calf); 
Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio 956 
Broadhooks Lady, Apr., '11 (and b. 
calf); J. R. Evans & Bros., Mary- 
| ey Sr ere <2 TS" 1,200 
Ramsden Lady, Oct., '10; E, Ogden 
& Son, Maryville, Mo. ....sessees . 
Dunmore Garnet, Jan.,*’07 (and c, 
ealf); E. R. Croxton, Angola, Ind. 950 
Bridal Augusta, Feb., '16; J. W. Me- 
PIQWUNGEE: voc ccte gkaxeesedeatobees 1,025 
Red Dorothy 4th, Sept., '16; Robeft 
TE, CRUE Cicicwadaes Basic neta wadnedine 925 
Sultan’s Aconite 2d, Feb., '16; Frank 
Harding, Jr., Waukesha, Wis..... 1,500 
Village of Anoka 2d, Jan., '16; An 
oka Farms, Waukesha, Wis....... 1,200 
Clara 22d, Jan., '16; J. W. McDer- 
WN cadens cttccasdvettanceeh ossce 
Missie of Belvoir, Sept., "16; J. W. 
EGIIOSINORE oisccccvnseuveenceuceve 600 
Roan Maid‘s Delight, Qct., ’16; Pine 
Wet ODE ee erecas cndodcseseas 775 
Stamp’s Mysie, Oct., '16; Jess An- 
drews, West Point, Ind, .......... 876 
Village Primrose 3d, Apr., ’16; J. W. 
BIODOTMOES oc cccccessaseees vekedea ae 
Augusta Queen 15th, Jan., °17; O. C. 
PAE n:5 3000 es ocetncesaboasan <woo a 
Augusta Queen 16th, Mar., 17; Les- 
pedeza Farms .........-. cosecssed - 1,450 
Gladys Sultana, Nov., °12 (and b. 
calf); Wayne Oglesbee ........... 806 
Germanica A., May, '14; James Fine- 
ran, Henderson, Th. cicceccceccese 700 
BULLS. 
Royal Goods, Jan., ’17; C. C. Buck, 
TeeW GIPMORER, Tas 6cccatciedeescced 2,000 
Snowman, Sept., ‘lé# F. I Derby, 
a Saree cere oneness 950 
Independence, July, '17; C. C. Buck. 700 








Keep the Twists Out of 
Your Hay Carrier Rope 


CQ rs) 
—— ny 
Don’t waste time, wear out _ SS 
ropes, lose your temper or whip % STIG 

fe 





r horses because your fork pu 
rope twists and refuses to enter carrier y—Hu4- 
frame. 





p keep 
traight. Bay from your 
nardware OF implement dealer or send as 
postpaid, 


$3.60 and get one sent 








300 Acre Stock and Dairy Farm 
Fully Equipped, Only $4100 


100 acres rich loamy machine-worked fields ralsing 
bumper potato, hay, corn, grain, other crops; spring 
watered pasture for big herd; 50 acres valuable wood, 
variety fruit. Good 9-room house, 60-ft. barn, base- 
ment, spring water all buildings, piggery, etc. One 
of best stock farms in county, convenient auto road, 
schools, creamery, stores, etc. Owner retiring in- 
cludes pair good horses, 12 cows, 5 heifers, potatoes, 
corn, oats, hay, mowing machine, horse rake, plows, 
harrow, cultivator, cream separator, potato biller, 
sprayer, wagons, all tools and machinery. $4100 gets 
all, part cash. Details page 9 Strout’s Catalog of 
this and other big farm bargains, many with stock, 
tools, growing crops; malled free. KE, A. 8TROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Dept. 2687 Union Bank Bullding, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Gheap Good Land 


No. Dakota, Grant County (formerly Morton). 320 
or 160 acres, 85 cultivated. Shields Station and bank- 
ing town 7 miles. $24 acre, easy terms. Percival, 
801 Met. Life Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We Have Improved Farms 


at $35 to $50 per acre. Black loam soll, clay subsoll, 
prairie land, Some special bargains in unimproved 
prairie land. Easy terms. Sure crop country. Write 
for list. Empire Farms Co., Thief River Falls, Minna. 


First Class, Level, 270 Acre Farm *tc*#erst 


60 miles Twin Cities. 200 acres finest black soll, field, 
cplendid new buildings. Can include stock and ma- 
chinery. Will take smal! farm cr city property in 
part payment, BAKER, L-83, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
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Recent Public Sale 


SOUTHWEST MINNESOTA SHORT- 
HORN BREEDERS’ SALE. 


The third semi-annual Short-horn sale 
to be held by the Southwestern Minnesota 
Breeders’ Association took place at Lu- 
verne, Minn., June 18th, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Loyd D. Long, one of the 
members of the association, and was quite 


well attended, considering the urgent need 
of farmers in the corn field. A part of the 
offering was in good condition, while a 
part was quite thin in flesh. In the main, 


992 (20) 


the cattle went to strengthen Minnesota 
herds. Mr. N. A. Lind, of Rolfe, lowa, 
was the heaviest buyer, taking nine fe- 


males for Mr. Oscar Peterson, of Minne- 
apolis, who is establishing a new herd. 
The young herd bull, Acanthus Com- 
mander, was scarcely appreciated at his 
worth. His individuality and breeding 
were such that he would naturally be ex- 
pected to top the sale. He sold for the 
very moderate price of $410, the buyer 
being H. H. Banning, of Luverne. Mr. 
Banning can rightly congratulate himself 
on securing such a bargain. Lavender 
Barmpton, the sixteen months show calf, 
fetched $4175, the buyer being Henry Mut- 
roy, of Adrian, Minn. His scale and sym- 
metry were most pleasing. A number of 
the bulls sold real cheap. Apparently the 
number offered was too many for the de- 
mand. The selling was conducted by H. 
S. Duncan. A list of the more important 
sales follows: 











FEMALES. 
Lady Clara, Sept., '09; Herman Rick- 
OFt, ETOFR, MIR. occ svccevcccsse $410 
Cherry Archeress, June, '15; H. 
Ss. Cee, GO sovesseneccse ss 280 
Archeress Beauty, Sept., °16; Geo. 
Jeffers & Son, Rock Rapids, Iowa.. 195 
Clover Missie, Oct., '16 (and b. calf); 
F. G. Herman, Rushmore, Minn. 195 
Flora’s Best, Feb., '13; Skewes Bros., 
PA en, 52 455 os boaw ede benso% 225 
Lady, Apr., ‘14; Olif Ruwd, Hills, 
Dt pec cipesnhiabe near ene ve Seu> 200 
Queen of Adrian, Nov., '14; N. D 
Bertrand, foma, Minn, ..crsceossecsss 160 
Roan Daisy, Apr., ‘12; A. J. Leech, 
ES Sal, i RG a RE 195 
Lustre, Jan., ‘17; Oscar Peterson, 
re 50 
Count’s Missie, July, °17; Oscar Peter- 
80 115 
Fancy Maid 2d, July, 
son 125 
Dewdrop, Jan., 16; Oscar Peterson... 165 
Dewdrop 24, Suly, ‘17; Oscar Peter- 
DR .ccsentednsooes sess Tas wen shdees p> 105 
Carnation, Feb., ‘14; Sibley Boden, 
ESOT: DEINE... oc vcsccccrcsevs bce 
Magtha Washington, Feb., '14; N. D. 
CID ns cshpes babe eeehs ss o00s.008s 280 
Nonpareil Lady, Oct., ‘14; Oscar 
DOM cnicsehacevsh vebevaseoeences 250 
Nellie, July, °13; F. G. Herman...... 165 
Maud, June, "17; Mike Nagle, Kana- 
SEL sesbiacsaadrewenbvsanee 180 
Mary Jane, Mar., '08 (and b. calf); ‘ 
Ss: ae” 200 
Wave Duchess, Apr., '17; Oscar Peter- 
SM celica te gekseas shekdbes nies tsa 6's 205 
Angelica 4th, Apr., ‘17; Henry Mut- 
Fone, AGrsan, BEINN, .20ccccevcrecss 135 
Roan Maud 5th, Mar.,'17; Oscar Peter- 
DS cat chakauhes tcnbaenenecesnecenns 25 
Choice Lily, Mar., ‘17; Oscar Eppers, 
DE S:. <ctnied es bv ewee o's oe ee 125 
Dixie Pride, Jan., ‘13; H. D. Rensink 110 
BULLS. 
Acanthus Commander, Sept., '16; H. 
H. Banning, Luverne, Minn. ...... 410 
Sultan Victor, Mar., ’15; M. Reiter, 
en Ce chs <ceonecee senses 300 
Lavender Barmpton, Feb., '17: Henry 
DEN Nanas checnn sheep eedneesenes ce 475 
Roan Knight, Apr., ‘17; Alfred El- 
eee, Dele, B. BD. cccncecovsnsas 225 
Royal -Oakland, June, '16; S. C. Peg- 
ie. nn; n° osxenen cgnyecs een 230 
Western Star 2d, May, °17; Andrew 
Peterson, Brandon, 8. D. ......... 160 
Nonpareil Sultan, Apr., °17; F. G. Her- 
MD sn ¥acohshs$60>0045sh25 0540055 50 
Roan Hero, May, ‘17; J. E. Bergen, 
 PlEn. c.cchcwkhe bones sakes 60 
Minnesota Chief, Mar., °'17; N. D 
0.) aS rrr 150 
Minnesota's Best, Mar., ’17; W. H 
ee arr re Y55 
Sultan Gem, Apr., '17; Chz 
Luverne, Minn. 175 
Lady's Dandy, <Aug., ‘17; C. D. 
Schneckloth, Luverne, Minn. ...... 90 
White Victor, Mar., °17; Ed Harders, 
Luverne, MMI cece eck aeioeciee 5 
SUMMARY. 
34 females sold for $5,525; aver., $162.50 
16 bulls sold for 38,375; aver., 211.00 
50 head , Sold for 8,900; aver., 178.00 





¥ Hog Production—The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is adding a num- 
ber of well-informed men to its staff. One 
of the most recent additions is Professor 
W. J. Carmichael, who for several years 
has been in charge of the swine exten- 
sion work at the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege. We understand that he is to be a 
general field man, who will visit the dif- 
ferent states and do whatever he can to 
help in the matter of hog production. 





Short of Teachers—lIt is stated by Frank 
D. Joseph, deputy superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Iowa, that many coun- 
try schools will have to close next season 
on account of a shortage of teachers. 
There is also a shortage of teachers in 
the small towns. Practically no male 
teachers of draft age will be available. 
The pay for teachers in rural districts 
varies from $51 to $75 a month, while in 
the larger towns and cities it runs from 
$75 to $100 a month. The shortage of 
teachers will affect particuarly districts 
which have not consolidated. The latter 
can afford to pay higher salaries, and to 
command the best teachers available. 
Again, under consolidation, teachers are 
more efficient, each being able to handle 
the maximum number of pupils. 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 








prucemend farm 
SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by ‘Fair Dale” and ‘Imp. Newton Pilot.” 
Now offering choice Scotch bulls and heifers. 
J, A. BENSON, Prop. 
South Fifth Avenue, Sheldon, lowa 


Countryside Short-horns 


Herd headed by Straight Goods 848304, 
greatest living grandson of Choice Goods. Twenty 
bulls for sale, from 12 to % months. Leading Scotch 
tribes represented. Also American families. 

We also maintain a stud of 
very high class Percherons 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop., Estherville, lewa 
EIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short- horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marehal. 
Come and see these young bulle. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires in service. Also a few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


MONDAMIN FARM SHORTHORNS 


Main Herd Bull 


Golden Sultan 


Young bulls approaching a year old of both Scotch 
and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers more 
than 100 head. Visitors always welcome. 
HELD BROS. 

(Plymouth County) 











HINTON, 1OWA 


Short-horn Herd Bull 


of Rare Good Breeding 
and Merit for Sale 


Also young Scotch bulls “of Mise Rameden, Violet 
Bud, Acanthue and Lavender families. Good ones 
at reasonable prices. 

Come and see them or write, . 


PHILIP FUNKE, Greenfield, lowa 


Short-Horns 


All are 








Young bulls for sale from 12 to 18 monthe. 


me VALENTINE 2d 379479 


and out of cows of such families as the Nerissa, 
Kirklevington. etc. Good strong bulle at farmers’ 
prices. Address 


J.C. Johnson, Armstrong, la. 





HOLSTEINS. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Two Holstein Bull Calves 


One of these is 7 monthe old and fs a real show calf. 
Nicely marked, great length of body and from extra 
good ancestry. 

A few good Duroc fall boars and open gilts. For 
further inform ation write 
LAMB & CURRENT 

Johnson County, 





Tecumseh, Nebraska 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha [liengerveld Lad 
99772 at the head of Beaver Valley Herd. His dam 
is daughter of Pieterje Hengerveld's Count DeKol, 
27.94 lb. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 lbs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We have a few choice young bulls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


MAKE SIX TIMES THE PROFITS 


ofscrub cows with ane bred 
HOLSTEINS **%t.jet‘"° 
THE HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASS’N OF 
AMERICA, Box 239, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


' wr GRADE HOLSTEIN CALVES. 
I can sell you the finest heifers and bull calves 

from the best dairy farms in this county, $17.00. 

EMIL ANDERSON, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, Ill. 


MISCBLLANBOUS. 














3 Short-horn Bulls 


One Year Old, for Sale 


Alireds. One pure Scotch and close up to imported 
sire and dam both. One from extra heavy milking 
strain. These bulls are in fine condition for breed- 
ing animals. Write or visit. 


WEBER & LAMB, Tecumseh, Johnson Co., Neb. 
BINFORDS’ SHORT-HORNS Est. (869 


Young stock of either sex for sale, sired by the 
Choice Goods bred bull, Bcottish Chief, and Golden 
Eagle, a Marr Missie. 


Jesse Binford & Sons, R. 1, Marshalltown, lowa 


Milking Short-horns 


The most profitable for the corn belt farmer. 
Young bulle and femal) es of definite milk inherit- 
ance. Everything tub erculin tested. 

COOK FARMS, Independence, Iowa 











Ts read yearling bulls for salc. One a 
Nov. yearling of the Duchess of Gloster family, 
the other a Dec. yearling of the Claret family. These 
bulls are of the true beef type, and any one looking 
for good bulle with good breeding back of them won’t 
go wrong on this pair. LENO H. ROLLINS (euc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn), Central City, lowa. 


Short-h orns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some excepti onally bigh class Scotch cattle, in- 
cluding a real he rd header. 

TT. J. 





Stanwood, lowa 


Short-horn Business 


The 1918 receipts at this office will run &Dproy}. 
mately four times as much as in 1914, 257, 8bOVE those 
of last year. Transfers in March were Seater 
than in March, 1917. $200,000 will be offere 6 Shor, 
horn prizes during 1918. 


The Short-horn is the Breeq 
for You 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, iting, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Among the eight offered are a 20 months rom 
Countess of Aberdeen by a grandson of Imp. Brithy 
Glory; 214 months white Autumn Glade by g, 
Standard; a3 months red grandson of Imp, ally 
aid by Perfection Marshal; 2 ten months Victoriay 
by Roan Knight 2d, The above are very chotee, It 
interested write or call on 

Lawler, lows 


M. V. MILLER, 
ie. 
Short-horn Cows For § 
Bred to Dale Clarion, the sire of prize wi, 
ners, or with Dale Clarion Calves at foot, 
Scotch. Also a good lot of senior bull calves, ay 
Dale Clarion and from high class Scotch dam 


If interested, come and see the herd and Get prices 
and you will be more interested. Farm near Ayo, 


W. E. PRICHARD, Walnut, lowa 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


Several promising herd headers. Also cows ang 
heifers of attractive Scotch breeding and individual 
merit, bred to Village Ordens 4245509, by 
Imp. Villager, and out of a daughter of Imp, 
Belle of Ordens. Some with calves at foot. Farg 
adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Six young bulls for sale, roans and reds, Threeot 
them Scotch, sired by Dorothy Goods by Straight 
Goods; others Scotch topped, at moderate prices, 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Linnville, lows 


" Four young bulls, $150 each; 
Short-horn Bulls coe" negra bu, $250" all mat 
five Duroc fall boars of big type breeding. RM 
YOUNG, Cook, Johnson Co., Nebraska. 











Greenfield, lows 
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POLAND.CHINAS. 


Faulkner’s 
Famous 


Spotted 
Poland- 
Chinas 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 

800 March pigs for June shipment, when weaned, 

Buy from the oldest and largest herd of Spotied 

Polands on earth. Record ed in recognized record. 
Have your order booked no w. 

H.L. Faulkuer, Box W, Jamesport, Me, 


Big Type Polands 


PIGS OF BOTH SEXES 
AN PAIRS OR TRIOS 
Sired by the big, heavy boned Orphan's Big Joe, Big 
Master by Grand Master, and some by Long Big 
Bone. A large number of good ones to select from, 
and at moderate prices. Farm one mile from Linn 
ville and four miles from Searsboro. Call or write 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Linnville, lows 


AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schoo! and becom 
independent with no ca pital invested. Every brand 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Il 


Auctioneers Make Big Mone) 


How would you like to be one of them? Write today 
for free 1918 annual. Four weeks term 0 
Sugaet 5. (Our new wagon horse is coming fine.) 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Largest tn Wi 

. B. CARPENTER, President, 816 Walnut Btreth 
Kansas City, Missouri. 























FLINTSTONE 
FARM 


Breeders of 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Berkshire Swine 


Belgian Draft Horses 


Our heifer, Lady of Meadowbrook, 
has just completed an official record 
of 10,916.6 lbs of milk and 426.352 lbs. 
of fat. This is the world’s record for 
the breed of a junior 3-year-old. 


_ Another heifer, Lady Sale 16th, has 
just Ty “eT an official record of 
10,178.8 lbs. of milk and 389,287 Ibs. 
of fat, as a 2-year-old. 
Dalton 
Massachusetts 














Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Well grown, thick meated fellowes of excellent 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 months old. 
Write your wants, mentioning this paper. 

J. iH. DEHNER & SON, Cascade, lowa 


ITE CLIPPER BULL 


SULTAN ROYAL 513398 OFFERED 


Grandson of Whitehall Sultan and Cumberland’s 
Last. Suited to head first class herd. Age 20 mos. 
Price $800. For particulars address 
REEVE BRHROS., Hampton, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good enough to head good herds. One by Choice 
Cumberland. Others sired by Silver Sultan. These 
bulls are the right type—deep and thick. 
See them at the farm. 
@. H. BURG E, 








Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Bcotch topped. The 





real business kind and from good ancestors. At- 
tractive pric es. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, 1OWA 





HENRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN. 


OFFERS ROAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding is am August, 1916, Augusta by 
Diamond Medal 63 4004, one of the great 
buns of the breed. Come end see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuals, 





J. L. Mcllr ath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of register ed stock sales @ special, 
Fifteen years exp erience in business. We mala 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 

















think we know our business. Write for date 
Tecumseh, Nebrasks 
W, M. PUTMA AUCTIONEER 
PICKEREL, NEBB: 
BE, RIDGLEY $a. 
— of Polwnds Wiles 
“TIONESS 
fisrian, lows 

J. RB. THOMPSON sick ssecien 
S Ure Merrill, Lows 
nel 
H. S., W. B. & J. E, DUNCAE 
AUCTIONEERS CEEAREtEE™ 
HS. ALLEN iors i 
CHARITON, IOWA = Write me for dates. 


PapiareeD Live 6108 
N.G. KRASCHEL sec 
G. CHE 
Stock Auctionet 
Live stock 
H. F. PETERSO 
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ures CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia, 
Bown, La Porte City, Iowa. 

. Carrier, Newton, Iowa. 

Ernst and L, Lyell, Te- 

Yeb. 

2, M. Young, Cook, Neb. 
ltussell Currier, Indianola, Ia, 

Stover & Son, South Eng- 


Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
Lenz & Sons, Otranto, la. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Waltemeyer & 
Lininger, Fairfax, Mo. 

Columbus Junc- 
Putman & Son, Tecum- 


Neb 
¢—Ahrens Bros., Columbus, Neb. 


Vipond & Sons, 


Aug. 1i—Johnson Bros., Winnebago, Minn. 
Aug. 15—I’. M. Washburn, 


gept.17—Urbanside Farm, 





Mechanicsville, 





Smalling & Son, 


City, lowa. 
Oct.24—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 
IL 


— 


& Son, Glasford, Tl. 


ulkins, Wilson and Swigert, 
f, Tl 





. Harding & Sons, Brimfield, 


Famulener & Sons, Gales- 


Kk. Symonds, Dunlap, Tl. 





-POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 26—Bloemendaal Bros., Orange City, 


Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 


Brown, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Rist, Humboldt, Neb. 














Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
e already running must 
scontinuance or change reach us not 
esday of the week preceding date of 
r to be sure of same being made. 
plies to advertisements requiring class- 
becial position. Our pages begin to go to 
bong ectrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
be made after pages are m 
er, can usually be inserted if received 
te a8 Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 

4 sAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

D. G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, IIL. 








R. F. Smylie, Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
hold an important Duroc Jersey sale, 
for particulars in later 
M8ues,—Adver tising 
. Ward, Sioux City, Iowa, offers 
Short-horn bulls 





£€n months old. 
erested in buying.—Advertising Notice. 
ritchard, Walinut, 
has sold the Short-horn 
and ‘heifers he has been advertis- 
W. S. Fears, of Oklahoma. He. has 
roung bulls by Dale Clarion, 








coming on for sale. Some of these young 
bulls are show calves and all of choice 
Scotch breeding. Write Mr. Pritchard if 
interested in buying a herd header or a 
show bull. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- 
tice. . 

Those wanting ‘a Duroc sow or two 
bred to some prominent big type boar 
will do well to keep in mind the W. N. 
Shanks sale, August 16th, at Worthing- 
ton, Minn., when he will sell about forty 
head, bred to his noted boar Investor.— 
Advertising Notice. 

Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa, home 
of the well-known herd of Urbanside Du- 
rocs, is planning'on a boar sale September 
17th, at which time a good lot of both fall 
and spring boars will be offered by their 
prize-winning herd boar, Royal Gano, and 
by their half-ton Urbanside Model, and 
by Urbanside Golden, Model. A recent 
visit to this herd by the writer found the 
herd in especially good shape. Whe man- 
ager, Mr. J. R. Walker, is welk known 
among breeders generally, as an efficient 
caretaker and an all-around good judge 
of a Duroc. Watch Wallaces’ Farmer for 
full particulars in later issues concerning 
their sale.—Advertising Notice. 

J. Russell Currier, of Indianola, Towa, 
who makes a specialty of Bates Short- 
horns, announces a publie sale for Novem- 
ber 21st.. The foundation of the Currier 
herd was secured by the purchase of 
breeding stock from Elbert & Fall, who 
bought out the famous H. M. Vale herd 
of Bates cattle, and they have made a 
specialty of Bates Short-horns, giving 
particular attention to milking qualities. 
They are using a pure Duchess bull, and 
they will be very glad to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers remember the date of 
their sale, and to come and pass judgment 
on the offering. Full particulars will be 
given in Wallaces’ Farmer at the proper 


breeder, Mr, A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, 
lowa, was of interest, as it always is. One 
hundred and thirty spring pigs have been 
brought thru in good shape; besides there 
are fifty fall boars and gilts. The thing 
that attracted our attention most on this 
Visit was the vearling herd boar, Diamond. 
Diamond is the boar Mr. Neville 
chased at the EF, i. Handley sale last faN, 
and was the top boar of the auction. In 
fact, Diamond is right in the same class 
with the very highest priced boars of his 
age that sold anywhere last fall. Ife is 
extremely big type, high up and long. 
Boars like him are selling at seemingly 
extravagant prices. There is no guess- 
work as to his being the geratest asset 
to Diamond herd. fis pigs are showing 
plenty of stretch. We were impressed 
with the fact that when Mr. Neville gets 
ready to price sons of his, he will have 


time.—Advertising Notice. 
NEVILLE’S DUROCS. 
A recent visit to the Diamond herd of 
Duroe Jerseys, owned by the congenial 





something better to offer his customers 
than ever before. Crimson, the big, 
smooth aged boar, can be spared now, 


and at the price for which he can be had 
he is the best buy we have seen in an 
aged boar. He is worth a great deal more 
than is being asked. If interested, write 
Mr. Neville.—Advertising Notice. 


WALKER BROS.’ DUROCS. 


Walker Bros., of New Hartford, Iowa, 
Duroc Jersey breeders, have a sensational 
litter of eight pigs by Great Sensation, 
and out of a daughter of Orion Cherry 
King. They are of early March farrow, 
and are composed of three boars and five 
sows, Altho the sow cost $650, she looks 
cheap now. Another litter they have to 
talk about is one of eight out of the $1,100 
sow by Brookwater Cherry King and by 
the $10,000 boar Jack’s Orion King 2d, Two 
of these are boars. Yet another litter of 


seven by the same boar are out of a 
daughter of All Top Colonel, by /Walt’s 
Top Colonel. Two boars are in this lit- 


ter. Messrs. Walker have a very select 
herd. They are A-1 caretakers. They 
are planning on an evening sow sale next 
January 28th.—Advertising Notice. 


GRITTERS’ POLANDS. 


Mr. Ed Gritters, pioneer big type Po- 
land China breeder, at Perkins, Iowa, has 
160 spring pigs this season, as a result 
of his painstaking efforts, and they are 
exceptionally good. Mainly they are by 
Futurity Wonder, G.’s Big Price and R.’s 
Big Bone 2d. Futurity Wonder is the 
boar that won first in the futurity class 
at Omaha last fall. He looks just as 
good as he did then. But G.’s Big Price 


is a better one. Here is a boar that 
should make them all “sit up and take 
notice,’”’ were he to be taken out. In this 


boar, Mr. Gritters has a real wonder. Just 
recently a well-known breeder, in visiting 
Mr. Gritters, offered him $1,500 for him. 
While Mr. Gritters considers this a good 
price for the boar, he has misgivings as 
to his being able to replace him; and with 
his splendid herd of hogs it behooves him 
to be very careful what he uses. Febru- 
ary 14th, he will hold a public sale of bred 
sows. Keep the date in mind.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


SUBURBAN DUROCS. 


The firm of A. J. Grotenhuis & Sons, 
Sioux Center, Iowa, proprietors of Sub- 
urban herd of Durocs, are in the best po- 
sition ever to take care of customers. 
Their pigs are larger and better than 
ever before. Neil Downie, the herdsman, 
has come pretty near living with them 
this spring. If wanting to see fine, large, 
lengthy pigs, Suburban Farm can show 
them. Messrs. Grotenhuis have taken 


much pains to inject into their herd the 
popular and prize winning blood of the 
country and in large amounts. The prices 
paid in some instances have seemed €x- 
tremely high; yet when it is understood 
that it is the aim of Messrs. Grotenhuis 
to own and maintain one of the foremost 
herds of the land, seed stock of the char- 
acter such as they buy can not be expect- 
ed without parting with a considerable 
amount. The get of Grand Model’s Chal- 
lenger, the boar that met the approval 


of all who saw him, is coming forward in 
good shape. 


About one-half the spring 





pig crop is by him. There are two lit- 
ters by Jack Orion King that can not 
fail to attract attention. Jack’s. Orion 
King is the boar that was champion at 
the 1917 Chicago International, and sows 
bred to him sold in the Jackson 1918 sale 
for an average of $613. It is also stated 
that he sold to Longview Farm, of Mis- 
souri, for $10,000. Other pigs by the 
grand champion Great Wonder are show- 
ing splendid promise. It will be an event 
not soon forgotten by any loyal Duroc 
supporter to visit Suburban Farm. You 
‘an see here a full brother to Great Sen- 


sation, that cost Messrs. Grotenhuis 
$2,500. Note their card on another page 


of this issue.—Advertising Notice. 
WESTRA’S PREMIER GANQ, 


A Duroc Jersey boar that may rightly 
be classed among the noted big type boars 
is Westra’s Premier Gano, owned by Mr. 
Henry Westra, of Hull, Iowa. He is a 
senior yearling of immense seale, length 
and height, and possesses unusually heavy 


bone. He is much the same make-up ag 
this sire, Premier Gano. Mr. Geo. Briggs, 
of Nebraska, who recently visited City 


Side herd, thought enough of Westra’s 
Premier Gano to offer Mr. Westra $1,509 
for him. We saw 120 spring pigs on Mr. 
Westra’s farm recently, of which one- 
half were sired: by this boar. So strong 
do they r mble their sire that with few 
exceptions the visitor can readily pick 
them out. A litter of seven were raised 
from the sow Orion's Nellie 2d, by Orion 
Cherry King, that Mr. Westra purchased 
from Ira Jackson last winter. The litter 
is by Prince Orion Jr., son of the Omaha 
champion, Orion Cherry King Jr. Mr. 
Westra claims February 7th for his 1919 
bred sow sale, His herd is one that will 
readily appeal to our best breeders.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


HIGH MODEL DEAD. 


The noted champion Duroc Jersey boar, 





High Model, owned by Mr. J. A. Fey, of 
Kdgerton, Minn., died last week from 
heart trouble. lligh Model was bred by 
Waltemeyer Bros., and was one of the 


best sons of their famous breeding boar, 
Golden Model 2d, his dam being the very 
large sow, Ohio Queen, by Ohio Chief. 
High Model won grand championship at 
the Iowa State Fair in 1913, if our mem- 
ory serves us correctly, and was sold the 
following October at the Waltemeyer pub- 
lic sale for $730, to W. N. Shanks, of 
Worthington, Minn., where he gained 
one of the most enviable reputations ever 
gained by a Duroc boar. Karly in the 
summer of 1916, Mr. Shanks sold him to 
Mr. J. A. Fey, for $1,060, and in his hands 
he made good also. In fact, the demand 
for the get of High Model has greatly in- 
creased the past two years. High Model 
will go down in history as one of the 
breed’s real improvers, It is the regret 


of Mr. Fey that he hasn’t retained more 
of his get. Fortunately, about half of 
Mr. Fey’s spring pig crop is by High 
Model.—Advertising Notice. 


SMALLINGS’ DUROCS. 

Messrs. S. O. Smalling & Son, La Porte 
City, Iowa, well known Duroc Jersey 
breeders, and the owners of the quite re- 
markable yearling boar Radium, have no 
apologies to offer for their pigs this 
spring. It is plain to be seen by anyone 
familiar with the operation of these gen- 
tlemen the past few years that by the use 
of Radium they have made the greatest 
hit of any boar they ever used, They have 
added immeasurably to the length and 
height of their pigs. It was indeed a 
pleasure for the writer to look over their 
crop of spring pigs and note the differ- 
ence between those by Radium and those 
by other boars, Radium is one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, son of In- 
vestor, the noted Shanks boar. His grand- 
dam is © R.’s Fine Sow, the dam of that 
wonderful boar Premier Gano, There is 
a reason for Radium being good. Messrs. 
Smalling will hold a boar sale October 
23d, particulars concerning which will ap- 
pear in a later issue.—Advertising Notice, 


THE WORK THE CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR WILL DO. 


An excellent idea of the adaptability of 
the Cleveland tractor for various tasks on 
the farm cam be gained by referring to 
the illustrations showing this tractor at 
work, plowing, harrowing, planting, reap- 
ing, sawing wood, doing work in the or- 
chard, hauling, and doing grading work 
on the farm. As most of our readers 
know, this tractor is the caterpillar type. 
It is very compact. The advantages of 
the tractor are brought out very nicely in 
the advertisement on page 981, and the 
Gleveland Tractor Company, of 19033 
Kuclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio,-will be glad 
to send you the very complete and inter- 
esting literature they have issued with 
regard, to the work the Cleveland tractor 
has done and will do on the farm. They 
believe it answers the question of farm 
labor shortage, and that it will prove a 
profitable investment to any farmer own- 


ing 160 acres of land or more, and in 
most cases even less than 160 acres of 
jand.—Advertising Notice. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE FRANKLIN 
AUTOMOBILE. 

The advantages the Franklin cars have, 
being very light in weight, giving large 
mileage on gasoline, and large mileage 
on tires, are pointed out in the full-page 
advertisement of the Franklin Automo- 
bile Company, Syracuse, N. Y., on page 
974. They call attention to the fact that 
270 miles on 123% gallons of gasoline, or 


20 miles to the gallon, is a reasonable 
éxpectation, and that Franklin cars are 
doing this right along. They also call 


attention to the fact that 10,000 miles on 
a set of tires is an average record, and 
there are many Franklin cars that give a 
much greater mileage than this. The 
reason for this economy in both gasoline 
and tires. is the slight weight of the 
Franklin car. The five-passenger car 
weighs only a little over 2,000 pounds, and 
yet it is built so well and is so thoroly 
balanced that it rides over the roughest 
kind of roads easily, few cars being bet- 
ter road cars than the Franklin. More 
complete information than it is possible 








to give in an advertisement, will be sent 


Syracuse, N. ¥.,.on request, to any read- 
er of Wallaces’ 
have the “opportunity 
many of our readers about Franklin cars, 
those who are 
the market for a new car this year will 


information they offer.—Advertising No- 


BUY YOUR TIRES NOW. 


Prices of automobile tires have jumped 
within the past 
generally expect another jump within the 


who will need new tires will find it 


ment on our back cover. This tire comes 
tough rubber, and the ordinary gray. The 
red tire costs a little more. 


Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., and they 
will be glad to send it, or inquire at the 
Fisk dealer and he will be glad to hand it 
answering any 
wish to ask.—Advertising 


FIX YOUR OWN PUNCTURES. 


Garages will not be open after 


lustrate and describe their Marvel Junior 
They ask every automobile 
ture they have issued with regard to this 


vulcanizer, or if you want to try the vul- 
canizer and the patches which come with 


SCHUMACHER FEED FOR HOGS. 
Schumacher Feed is the product of the 
Quaker Oats Company, of the 


ture, you can not only save corn, but can 
make better hogs and bigger profits. They 
cheaper than corn, and that 


The Quaker Oats Company 
interesting booklets tell- 
ing about Schumacher Feed, and they will 


issued some very 
and they invite you to look it up on page 


McQUILKIN’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


A very good attendance of both breed- 
ers and farmers were 


Some real good 


to the people present 
the not large but select lot of females be- 


Auctioneer Mecllrath 


to go forward with. 
did the selling, assisted by C, G. Mason, 


Extra, eight months cow calf by Cum- 
Bacon & Mullany, 


Nina Cumberland, May, 


Laipple, Geneva, mans 
Mina Lavender Nov., '06; Falcon 
Bros., Central City, lowa 2 
Gloster’s Queen, Feb.,'16 (and c. calf); 
G. W. Lynch, Reinbeck, Iowa 
Allen’s Sarepta 22d, June, ’12 (and c. 
calf); Geo. Bonewell & Son, Bondu- 


Roan Diana 2d, Jan., '14 (and ec. 





Miss Queen, May, ’ 
Coine Blossom, Apr., ‘07 
Leonora Lavender, 


Linwood, Sept., '15 (and e. 


and Princess, Aug., °17; Fal- 


Glen Cumberland, 


No name, Apr., 17; W. H. Laipple.. 


Western Cumberland, May, '17; Chas. 
Krueger, Sumner, Iowa 


La Porte City, Iowa 


females sold for $6,225; 
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THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Route 7 





PERCHERON - BELGIAN -SHIRE 
Stallions 
and Mares| 


FRED CHANDLER 


Chariton, lowa 




















jacks to be found anywhere. 
jack. Don't wait. 


30, $565, $510, $500 and 9560 





W. L. DeCLOW, Prop., 


COME TO M E FOR BIG JACKS 1 I am offering the best lot of big, Mammoth 


American and imported Catalan Spanish 


Don't get caught without work stock. That is yore 
what most men are negiecting at this time, growing work stock. Come now and get a 

I will give you a bargain. 
were sold as follows, in the order named, for the following prices; $820 


At a recent farm sale several mule teams 
, $785, $645, $675, 


e6. At another farm sale eight months old mules brought 6136, 
With Germany re-establishing a monarchy in Russia, she may have the Russians fighting 
side by side witb her in two years, but whether so or not, we have a tremendous task be- 
fore us in the production of food stuff, and it is important that we grow more mules and 
borses,for service on the farms, and we must begin at once. 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection - Earth. 
Belgian Stallions 
150 8° ad Mares 150 
All ages for sale among them. 4 
IMPORTED MARES IM FOAL at reasonable 
prices. Come and see them or send 
for illustrated Catalog. 
Mi. Lefebure’s Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
Phone us frem Ceder Rapids for hourly interurban service 














Shetland Ponies 


15 head, ten mares, 2 stallions. Most a)! colors 
and ages. Sell one or al! 


J. C. THOMPSON, JAMAICA, 1OWA 


BANK L. STREAM, Creston, la. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shirs 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable pricee. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





ABEKDEEN-ANGUS. 








PPL 





in the world. All kinds and breeds 


range conditions. 
told the world of his findings. 





WHAT DID THE X.I.T. LEARN ABOUT BREEDS? 


The X. I, T. in the Texas Panhandle was at one time the greatest cattie ranch 
of buils were used on the range stock for years, 
and every breed received a sweeping and severe test of its ability to make good under 
Over 6,000 bulls were used up to 1892. Mr. Findlay, the manager, 
In spite of all the camouflage hung on Mr. Findlay’s 
words by breed partisans of one color or another in order to make the X. I. T. teste 
show up certain breeds In a better light, his statement is still the best authority on 
bulls and steers of the different breeds as range cattle. Write for booklet containing the X. 1. T. story. 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817 W. Exchange Ave., CHICAGO 














WILLOW LAWN FARM, Inc., Waverly, lowa, 


has 60 head of registered 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


cowe and hetfers for sale, singly or in ie load lots. These cattle range in age from heifers 14 to 16 mos. old, 


yearling and two-year-old heifers, and 20 cows with calves at foot. 


and for quick sale will be priced at a bargain. 
main line rallroads., 


pondence will be promptly answered. 


These cattle are of good reliable families 


Willow Lawn Farm is just a half mile from town, on three 
Good shipping facilities to any point in the United States. 
young bulls, 12 to 18 mos. old, representing the best families and blood lines. 


We also have a nice lot of 
Visitors invited and all corres- 


The Willow Lawn Farm is the home of that champion producing cow, 
Birdie Blackcap, the dam of the ¢9,200.00 Blackcap Pve. 


B.C. DOVE, Waverly, lowa. 





QUIETDALE STOCK FARM 


IS THE HOME OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HERDS. 
ing richly bred young berd bulle of the Blackbird and Trojan Erica families. 


Our prices are right. 
We invite inspection. 


We are offer- 
They possess scale and quality. 


HESS & BROWN, Waterloo, lowa 





YOUNG HERD SIRES 


OF SUPERIOR BREEDING 


Blackbirds, Ericas, Heatherblooms 


Splendid individuals at reasonable prices. Now is 
the time to buy. When writing, mention this paper. 


CERRO GORDO FARMS 
EK. J. Peake, Mgr. Mason City, lowa 


ROSEMERE winnine ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


For sale—A choice lot of bulls, all sired by the 

Chicago International grand champion, Oakville 
ulet Lad, and out of prize winning dams; most 
them full brothers to our former show bulls. 
Address all correspondence to 


JNO. B. BURCH, Mgr., Maquoketa, lowa 





OAK WORTH 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


All the Leading Families Represented 


Promising young buils for sale. 
‘rite or visit 


HUGO HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for saie. 

We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island R. R. and the Interurban from 
Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 


Seeley Doddies 


Twenty-five choice Aberdeen-Angus bulls, from 9 
to 23 months old. including Blackbirds and Ericas, 
that will satisfy the most critical breeders, Among 
them are several long yearlings, suitable for the 
range, and are offered at prices to move them 
quickly. Do not overlook them for bargains. 
Also a few heifers. Come and see them at &Spring- 
dale Stock Farm, joining this city. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
10 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Also some cows and heifers. Bulls good thick year- 
lings, sired by the Blackbird herd bulls, Breadwinner 
2d and Blackbird Manse. Oldest bulls include one 
Erica and two Prides. Wil! sell at prices farmers 
can afford to pay. FOREST WINGERTER, Hurdland, Mo. 





Mitchelivilie, lowa 











OR SALE—Four choice Angus bulls: Black- 
bird, Queen Mother and K Pride families. One 

is a 5-yr.-old Blackbird weighing near a ton (not fat), 
& good one, out of a 1750 Ib. cow, one a er. yearling 
Blackbird shown at three state fairs and Interstate 
fair last fall; never out of the money. Come and 
see them or address JNO. H. FITCH, Lake City, Ia. 


Aberdeen -Angus Bulls 


A half dozen choice yearlings of the Blackbird, 
Trojan Erica and K Pride families. The get of W 
Blackcap. Also few cows with calves at foot and in 
calf. One imported cow. Top families 
Asenbarger Bros.. Battie Creek, lowa 














OAK GLEN 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Richly bred young bullse—the real ‘‘doddie” kind. 
All the get of Bredo 2, one of the most valuable 
Blackbird sires of today. 


Come and See Us or Write 


W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
Angus Cows and Heifers 


Am now offering at reasonable prices a good lot of 
registered Angus cows, most of them with 
calves at foot, or a carload of heifers, as the 
buyer may prefer. 
R. J. HADLEY, 





Grinnell, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 
FOR SALE 


A good lot of cows and heifers—roans and reds— 
from Pleasant View Farm, the home of dual 
purpose Polled Durhams. Orange Blossom, Easter 
Day and other good families. Call or write. Farm 
24 miles east of Center Point, on Interurban north 
of Cedar Rapids. 


WM. H. KRUSE & SON, 








Center Point, lowa 





RED POLL. 


RED POLLED BULLS 


The best we ever bred. A fine lot, all of service- 
able ages. One 16 months calf worth $500. Grand- 
sons of the champion Logan. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 


PPP PAP PDP PPP PPP APP PPD PPP PLP PRP PPD PP PDDD DADA 
é BERKSHIRES Young boars and gilts 


of prize winning stock 
—of the Mas terpiece family. Pigs sired 
by Buperbus, sire of the world’s grand 
champion boar at Panama Exposition. 
1915. They will please yOu. Priees reasonable, 
C. D. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., CRESCO, IOWA 





Algona, lowe 











JAERVEIEW Farm Berkshires. Nothing 
for sale now—sold out. Nice youngsters arriving 
now out of prize winning sires and dams. Some good 
ones later on. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, Ill, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





CRIMSON MODEL 


One of Nebraska’s Greatest Sires 

sat Nedstat ate went sown t 
America’s t he any of the sows 

Sere et = “5 We just sold 15 head of 

ur Durocs please these men whe 


ats Daroes—big bone, 


Kern's big ante were by o- Model. 


fall gilts to Putman & Gon. 


held the two best sales in Sty we can please others. 
have a few sensationa) fall boars forsale. One choice Red Polleé 
We will ship on approval. 


VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA 


6. eo oe on, or Visit us. 


We 





GREAT PATHFINDER: 


The Largest Duroc Boar of His Age Ever Produced 


It ie @ fact admitted by grery breoter who has oe 5 A boar. M 
is boar is the 
A few sows 4 i 


This is not a mere statement. 


ressure was brought to bear on us to sel] this boar to a Nebraska 
sation of the breed. He is the largest, longest and best balanced big type Duroc boar. 


bred at $100.00 each. Write or visit. 


HURST & HOUSMAN, 


reeder at, $2,000.00. 


Bolckow, Missouri 





GRAND SENSATION) 


We bave a new herd boar—it’s Grand Sensation. 
out of Nebraske. He’s the masterpiece of Great Sensa' 
Grand Sensation is the $2,000 tall eae’ we Sr ieemae added to our 
royally good sows that represent the blood of the boars that people have found to be highly profitable, 


better boar even than his sire. 


He’s the ot ate tyre fall boar that ever came 
tion. judges have him slated fore 
T herd of 


we want is for people to know more about our herd, and besides the herd our equipment {s, we believe, ag 


near complete as is necessar 
make our herd complete, 


ROTH & DODSON, 


to best develop the Duroc. 
Visit ue, or ask for any particulars. 


Grand Sensation is the crowning effort 


Address 
Ocheyedan, lowa 





Home of NEBRASKA PATHFINDER 


Many Breeders Call Him Pathfinder’s Best Son 


We have for sale two fall boars, sired by Pathfinder. 
Their dam topped our last sale. These boars are from a fine untform litter, 
We were offered $1,000 for six head out of this litter sale day. 
if you want a fine fall boar by Pathfinder, write. 


Ohiowa, Fillmore Co., Neb, 


They will make rea! herd boars. 


two boars. 


H. WERNIMONT, 


These are extra good, heavy boned 


We want to keep the gilts, but will sell the 





Shanks’ 
Big Durocs 


INVESTOR ~ ata | 


When out looking for big bogs that show quality along with scale, come and see Emvestor and bis get 
Remember our mid-summer sale of bred sows is August 16th. A sow bred to Emvestor might please you, 


Wil! also sell a few top fall and epring boars. 


W. N. SHANKS, 


Worthington, Minn. 





SUBURBAN FARM DUROCS 


The foremost straine of bloodlines represented by the highest approved big type specimens. 
Our sale average last winter exceeded any other west of Chicago. 
Sires represented—Grand Model's Challenger, Jack Orion Hing, Great Wonder, Orion 


» Kin 
ENHU 


Cherry Hin 
A. J. GRO 


Orion Cherry. 
S & SONS. 


Visitors welcome. 


Sioux Center, lows 





THREE DUROG PIGS FOR $75.00 


A male and two gilts, three months old, not related, of Critic and Model breeding for $75.00. 


Pedigree blanks with each pig. 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


For full particulars write 


Murray, Nebraska 





$805.00 SOW RAISED TEN PATHFINDER Pics 


We have 175 spring pigs and over 50 head of fall stuff 


view Chief's C ol., 
si50dam. Fall boars for sale. 
For good Durocs, write or visit 


Pigs by Pathfinder, Defender’s Top Col., High 


Rajah’s Disturber and one litter by Bc issors, the National Swine Show champtlon, outofs 


F. J. MOSER, Goff, Kansas 





LIBERTY LOAN 9608 


saw him at our two winter sow sales. 
out. We raise big Duroce and in large numbers. 


F. W. YEAR & SONS 


The biggest and lengthiest Duroc 
boar for his age ever brought to 
northwest. He's the talk of all who 


He's a Kentucky production that cost us ¢1500 and he has already pald 
Vieitors always welcome. 


Write your wants to 


Melvin lowa 





PROETT BROS. 


Alexandria, Nebr. 


er 16 pigs and is raising 10, 
Pathfinde r and King’s Col. breeding. 


Home of Great Durocs 


—e Bengt Orion by Orion Cherry King; Path- 


a by Pathfinder; Lady, the 61,000 gilt, 


King’s 
Orion Cherry King, 











12 DUROG JERSEY FALL BOARS 


#50 to #150. Sired by Giant Col., 
Six fall gilts for sale. 
young boars of the breed. 
the head of our show herd. Write 


first prize boar at the Nebraska State Fair, and others. 
These are extra good. We now own Disturber of Sterling, one of the largest 
We have refused $1,000 recently » oe yearling. We expect to have this boarst 


EO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska — 





Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


A limited number offered, the tops from many 
raised. The get of Great Wonder Ist. 

Also the choice yearling, Pleasant Hill Won- 
der, offered. Extra heavy bone, perfect feet. A 
very high class boar and superbiy bred. Can show 


his get. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


Critic's Chie 


GRAND CHAMPION ILLINOIS, 1917 


Fall gilts all sold. Three extra 
fall boars, and 100 spring pigs sired by 
the grand champion for sale. 


John K. Symonds, Dunlap, Hl. 











YALEHURST FARM’S HERD BOARS 


Advanced Defender, the largest Duroc boar 
in Illinois—one of the very largest the breed has 
ever produced; a real 1000 lb. boar, owned by Yale- 
hurst Farms. Headed the first prize aged herd at 
Illinois state fair, 1917. We ure breeding a few 
choice sows for fall litters to this boar. His get 
have always been in the money when shown and are 
big and smooth. Walehurst Wonder, a great 
young boar—one of the biggest 1917 spring boars. 
He is certainly siring the right type. Stock for sale. 
A. Y. BARTHOLOMEW, Yalebhuret Farm, Peoria, 111. 


GRAND MODEL SUPREME 


The $1,500 Duroc Boar 


by Grand Modei out of Model Lady 8d, now heads 
our herd. We have litters by 12 of the leading boars 
of the breed. We are building for one of “Nebraska's 
Greatest Duroc Herds.” Remember ue for bigh 


clase Durocs. 
Cortiand, Neb. 


J. T. WHALEN & SONS, 
Bred Gilts and Tried Sows 


Best of breeding and quality. Bred for September 
farrow. Also spring boar pigs. 


C. H. PEWSEY, 








Sioux Rapids, lowa 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
annnnnwrnnnrrnnm 
Clydesdale stallion, 4 years; Bel- 

For Sale gian stallion, 1-year-old; two Pet 
cheron stallions, 1-year-old, by Jalap; Short-horn 
bull, 2-year-old, weight 2000, by Fair Acre pee 
dam Queen of Beauty 17th; Shropshire; Hamp 
Oxford and Southdown rams ; cholera immune sp! 
pigs of the Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chee 
White and Lege L pe 
TE COLLEGE 

e 


Farm hepanion in » lows 





De 
HEREFORD BULLS | 


Sired by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, 80) ome 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bre bal 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call 0 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, tows 


MULE OT IAS Sroonoorneas, 
ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred rod ore 
bred and opem gilts, weanling pigs. R .. 

furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Eleberry, MO. 


SHEEP. 


onpunrrcee 
RECORDED SHROPSHIRE RAMS | 


No lambs or cheap stuff, and only a few 


J.D. A. GREEN, Mgr. R14, Oaxion, 
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"Recent Public Sales 7, 


TER & ROSS HAVE $191,000 
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_ CARPEN (ORT-HORN SALE. 


The demand for imported Short-horns 
+ ggain tested by Carpenter & Ross, 
y Mansfield, Ohio, in a satisfactory man- 
to all concerned, at their Chicago 
we, June 20th, when they sold seventy- 
five {mported Short-horns for $127,550, an 
yerage of $1,700.66; and in addition they 
. sold the same day forty-eight head 
their famous prize winning Maxwal- 

Oe ord for $63,675.00, an average of 
tone 9, The cight Maxwalton bred bulls 
il, raged $1,669.60. Those bred by Car- 
Cer » Ross included sixteen heifers 
er py their grand champion bull, Rev- 
ution, which made an average of $1,440, 
oi sold up to $3,000. The heifers by 
Maxwalton Renown made a high average 
on and sold up to $2,500. The Maxwal- 
4 ‘pred offering made a better showing 
ae the imported, and except for the 
99,000 imported bull that topped the sale, 
re average was not far behind. The top 
mthe sale, aS expected, was the imported 
bull Rodney, bred by C, H. Jolliffe, the 
preeder of Villager, and both bulls from 
the same family. The buyer was H. 5S. 





- of Mansfield, Ohio. The top for 
ly was $4,590, for Imp. Naemoor 
stella. The buyer was B. W. Aylor, of 


y Nakota, he being one of the heavi- 
ee vers at the sale. _ One other semale 
reached $4,000, she being Imp. Edgeote 
Proadhooks, that sold to Ww. C. Suther- 
and, of Guelph, Ontario. Several others 
reached or passed the $3,000 mark. The 
popularity of the breed at good prices has 
attracted some very wealthy men into the 
pusiness in recent years, and a number 
of these were heavy buyers in competi- 
tion with old, successful breeders. The 
jist of sales at $1,000 and over that fol- 
lows shows who the principal buyers 
were. Auctioneer Carey Jones occupied 
the block, assisted by N._G, Kraschel, 
Fred Reppert and Scotty Milne. After 
J, Derby bought Maxwalton Gladiator 
at $2,100, Mr. Carpenter announced that 
as Mr. Derby had bought the ‘bull to put 
him into the Red Cross sale at Birming- 
jam, Ala., July 2d, they would donate 


the bull, 

BULLS. 
Imp. Rodney, Feb., '17; H. 8. Black 
Mansfield, Ohio $ 
Imp. Edgcote Broadhooks, Jan., '16; 
W. C. Sutherland, Guelph, On- 
Serr teste een eee eee 
Imp. Diamond Duke, Apr., "17; Ar- 
thur Harriman, Columbus City, 


20,000 


Millan & Martin, Decatur, 
Maxwalton Major, Oct., ’16; Evans & 
mn, Woodstock, Ohlo ...-..0s000% 
Maxwalton Gladiator, Feb., ’16; F. I. 
Derby, Ward, Ala. 
Imp. Broadhooks Prince, May, °17; 

N. J. Tintingen, Mossmain, Mont. 1,000 
Imp, Pellipar Idol, May, 717; Meisner 

& Wilkinson, Mazon, Ill. 
Maxwalton Glory, Jan., ’17; Earl N. 
Schaffer, Sturges, Mich. 
Imp. Tarty Brilliant, Mar., 


Wy Ce ee 


Allen & Son, Newport, Tenn..... 1,500 
Maxwalton Charter, June, °17; F. J. 
mv, Allen, Mich. ..cccsccccesse 1,350 
Imp. British Lad, July, °17; A. F. 
Steinmetz, Ambia, Ind. .......... 1,100 
rFEMALES. 
Maxwalton Gloster, Sept., °15; C. I. 
mer, Manhattan, Vi. o:..0.<6000: ess 1,725 
Maxwalton Damsel, Oct , a0: Mo 
BECHAGGY,. Wile. 2-4,6.6010.96.0-s.0h coms ,210 
Maxwalton Mina, Jan., ’16; B. W 
Aplor, Grandin, N. D. ...ccccccccse Sp0e0 
Maxwalton Augusta, Jan., ’16; Finley 
SN | | ee or 3,000 
Maxwalton Lavender, Jan., ’16; B. 
waameles, Oak Park, Dll. .p.cese0e 2,000 
Maxwalton Gay Lady, Feb., '16; A. 
C. Bryan, Red Wing, Minn....... 1,000 
Maxwalton Mulberry, Feb., °16; W. 


E. Beaumont, Buchanan, N. D..... 1,525 
Roan Mulberry, Mar., °16; A. C. 
| ERE eae ren Ter 1,050 
lady Gloster, Mar., ’16; B. F. Hales 1,300 
Maxwalton Beauty, Apr., "16; B. ¥F. 


NS ae 5 5Aiancs Gale cedinek v eee 1,050 
Maxwalton Lady, Apr., ’16; Ferd. 
Gallmyer, Mechanicsville, lowa.... 1,225 
faxwalton Emma, May, ’16; Finley 
MEA i og tans ete auc? was aee 1,250 
Maxwalton Augusta, May, '16; R. C. 
MME WASCO, Te cc ese vexse's000 1,225 
Maxwalton Girl, May, "16; 7A. C: 
MIE ica. Nctwi Su haces Pema eletis 1,025 
Maxwalton Augusta 20th, May, '16; 
BPEMABIRS 6 orci’ s coe wean seu 1,850 
Maxwalton Augusta 16th, July, '16; 
Owen Kane, Wisner, Neb. ....... 1,250 


Maxwalton Fancy 2d, Sept., ’ 
‘ Black, Mansfield, Ohio ........- 2,500 
axwalton Mina 14th, Sept., ’ 


BN 53 <onsnssvanies> piss tees SO 
axwalton Fancy 3d, Oct., 716; W. 
R. Green, New CRRUG,- FAs 66 6:te 0s 1,025 


Maxwalton’ Gloster 14th, Oct., 16: 


MOEN 59 sre cis insincs cron 1,000 
4xwalton Emma 2d, Oct., ’16; R. C. 
Sanaa aa ie Pateis er bia’ 1,025 

Maxwalton BOICY, JAM OU seeseneas 1,000 
4Xwalton Goldie 2d, Feb:,. “473 3B: 
I a Sapo on 644. hea cane 1,000 


Maxwalton Augusta 17th, Feb., '17; 
Bae 9 Seaworth, Calvin, N. D.... 1,250 
4 Dorothy 41st, July, ’11; Bellows 

” Tos, Maryville, Mo. 
Col Kose, Sept., “48 ALC: Bryan, 
Umberland Belle, June, ’15; A. C. 
Bryan ‘ 


1,250 


1,225 


Wis Gras Sap eiahehace ce tasd seu GMM oo 1,000 
Cumberland Queen, Oct., °15; W. C. 
yputherlana Bais Gis ara ibetem eleeee es Fo 

ixwalton Clipper 13th, Deec., '15; 
peeMillan ReMANO coe, Cienidcss ale vac 1,200 
os of Gloster 48th, Jan., '16; 
Mae’, vetz, Sandwich, Ml, .......: 1,000 
Bretton Goldie, Mar., '16; A. C. 
og Evista scsi a os gute save utaeca bigiere’s as 1,000 
ee ee ee 
Bene Marabelle, Jan., 14; (5 ae 
Imp Be. & Sons, Skidmore, Mo.,.. 1,600 
¢ mess of Lincoln, Dec., ’12; H. 
ICE S55 cn ss xo bicars idle wie veo aw sess 2,500 
2. Rosewater 7th, Jan., 12; Finley 
Mec. ice ene: . 2,500 
hay gitlawn Butterfly 3d, Jan., 15; 
own, Springfield, Ill. ...... 1,650 








e / 
Imp. .Clipper’s Mysie, Nov., 15; H. 
ee a “Sandwich, Ill. ....... pes 
Tnpy orah, Jan., '16; Jackson 
Werte; SIUPIOY, GEN, sc cedceocess 1 tRS 
Imp. Cotehay Butterfly 2d, Apr., '14; 
W. C. Rosenberger, Tiffin, Ohio. 1,000 
Imp. Cotehay Augusta 2d, Apr., ’14; 
E. Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo... 1,800 
Imp. Mary Lincoln, Apr.,.’15; Finley 


1,150 


Barrell... OPED Re SE ee 
Imp. Dorothy’s Seal, Jan., 15; Mec- 
Millan & Martin ........ cee geectece enue 
Imp. Rose of May 5th, May, 12; 
M. & J. Schaftner, Penside, Pa..... 1,425 
Imp. Crewe Medora Sth, Dec., °15; 
W. E. Beaumont ...... Pee 0 ne 
Imp. Roan Lady 14th, Mar., ’12; F. 
Farley & Son, Bancroft, Neb...... 1,150 
Imp. Joy Undine, Apr., °12; W. C. 
Ga ae aaeeeee ccccee 1,500 
Imp. Lady Dorothy 62d, Mar., ’15; 
Fat, Barber &: BON... 6.<cvessse cceb aoe 
Imp. Undine 31st, May, °15; B. W. 
Pa eee asi atne ae -o. 2,650 
Imp. Fortuna 7th, Aug., °14; C. A. 
Pramson, Cadiz, Old i.é<ccce ies - 1,825 
Imp. Butterfly Pansy, Mar., ’13; Ed- 
ellyn Farms, Waukegan, EF wistare 1,050 
Imp. Marigold 46th, Mar., ’15; A. C. 
SR er er ae a ee 1,325 
Imp. Thuster Blossom, Mar., ’14; 
M. Schivers, Knoxville, Iowa .... 1,200 
Imp. Juno A. 6th, Mar., ’I6; Wayne 
Oglesbee, Jamestown, Ohio ..... 1,125 
Imp. Brandsby’s Mysie 6th, June,’15; 
F., Cc. Lechneichter, Spokane, 
OS oraccars each 6 Wks oe ada bale analea@me 2,000 
Imp. Brandsby’s Princess 11th, May, 
715 (and b,. calf); F. C, Lechneich- 
WOE) os cardi nves alas Wiese ade mms +R ee 2,000 
Imp. Windsor Rosalind, Oct., 15 (and 
b. calf); John Jones, Williams- 
REPO ALIN) tosuwiaatsadaing'neie Saga oO 5 ae 1,200 
Imp. Belle of Waterloo, Apr., °15; 
L. Brandt, Neponset, Ill. ..... 1.2 3,075 
Imp. Countess July 2d, Jan., ‘12; 
Lespedeza Farms, Hickory Valley, 
gi ST ELE Se iy eee er een 3,500 
Imp. Bright Bess of Collynie, Apr., 
"; H. &. BOM. chs s cases ceseeses 1,500 
Imp. Daffodil 34th, Apr., ’16; McMil- 
PAD Ry IRTGIERS 65.5 :4:5,5.0'010, 09 0:0. 9.0105 20% 1,000 
Imp. Fairy Queen 40th, Jan., ’17; M. 
Bb ain CCIOD - 50.6 oc ealenceadasbules 1,225 
Imp. Vahan Blythesome 2d, Apr., 
SOs es ee RE oo scene wiaceaaeue cance 1,500 
Imp. Beauty Blush 2d, Feb., °'16; 
BOa) Uy, SEI EION 5 5 cidig dhs waar’ Gruvandiacelaaiavene'e 1,000 
Imp. Fair Bessie, May, ’'16; Norman 
ees, Buenanans IN, oD. -csedesens 1,125 
Imp. Fuchsia 14th, Oct., ’16; E. J. 
Thompson, Hurley, 8. D. ......:. - 1,000 
Imp. Vain Girl, Feb.,~ °16; B. F. 
eer Pr rrr sues eS eer 1,000 
Imp. Clara A., Jan., ’16; Bellows 
I cease ace asepain Aka ea dima 6 Wwleae van 1,650 
Imp. Naemoor Stella, Apr., °16; B. 
BO Ea et rere 4,500 
Imp. Mayflower of Naemoor, Jan., 
My 2 ME, UE EUROS oe. lo-anc:0s6s 010-6 Aueceasere 1,900 
Imp. Underpark Roan Lady, Sept., 
10s) Se. de PRO DEON 5.6.00 000.46 wae 1,000. 
Imp. Gloxinia 7th, Feb., ’16; A. W. 
Cutting, Downers Grove, Ill. ..... 1,050 
Imp. Brandsby’s Jilt 3d, Aug., '16; 
W. E. Summerville, Gray, lowa... 1,550 
Imp. Brandsby’s Augusta 5th, Apr., 
UGS) We oo its CUES esa v0.8 <9 se 050 due'w ava 1,000 
Imp. Fifield Pink, July, '16; B. F. 
PTs ask BU a ka eee ew eae es 1,025 
Imp. Winifred 12th, Apr., ’°17; H. S. 
ON i ISS PPR AG Ie 1,200 
Imp. Beauty’s Pride 3d, Apr., '17; 
A. C. Hottinger, Laotta, Ind. .... 1,050 
Imp. Queen of Rothes 8th, Apr., '17; 
Pe We. KOMTUOT eg 5.6.10 ocaneceniawse ime ae 1,000 


toval Columbine 3d, Mar., ’17; 


Imp. 
Farm, Munsey, Ind.. 1,025 


Silver Brook 


Imp. Edgcote Mistress, Mar., ’16; 

Bisbee: © MoE iy e's de nasein:n ergieaaace 1,400 
Imp. Royal Marigold, Feb., °17; B. 

PG ME o0ko sd cecbeeewasenenea@ane 1,300 
Imp. Mayflower Mattie, Nov., ’16; B. 

SS "are Petri ere 1,000 
Imp. Mayflower 5th, Mar., ’17; B. F. 

REO IOG oni tgs e0esgats cclnagece geese 1,000 
Imp. Eliza 15th, Mar., °17; F. W. 

PiG16G) “COMIOPINB. 5 sics0:d5.60 0000050 1,050 
Imp. Dorothy Scott, May, °13; F. C. 

Sh | Ree er err eee 1,525 
Imp. Cluny Pauline 4th, Mar., ’14; 

Geo. Struve, Manning, Iowa ...... 1,225 
Imp. Brandsby’s Rosebud 4th, Mar., 

14 (and b. calf); W. E. Pritchard, 

WHIOUE,. TOW oc ecissstsinws Riser es 1,625 
Imp. Braiklay Vine, Jan., ’15 (and e, 

calf); West & Son, Bloomsburg, 

ME sales ic Daa tinaina 60a ticle > 20.5 mein as 1,300 
Imp. Broadward Fairy, Apr., ’15; H. 

Oe, ME Soci caes ces Oe neeeedoe 3,000 
Imp. Latton Lady 6th, Dec., 14 (and 

b. calf); O. P. Marshal}, Holdridge, 

PY sh ccalate aie. asn.5 Wa Gdns SUIS dike aa 1,075 
Miss May 5th, Jan., '16; O. C. Lower, 

RIG ACR, TOO! adesinwawaee ose suaca Lipo 


TImported— 

67 females sold for $ 96,350; av., $1,439.55 
9 bulls sold for 32,275; av., 3,586.00 
76 head sold for 128,625; av., 1,560.85 


Total— 
123 head sold for 191,000; av., 1,552.00 
45,600; av., 2,682.00 


17 bulls sold for 
106 females sold for 145,400; av., 1,371.70 





GEO. EGGERT’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Geo. Eggert, of Newton, Iowa, held a 
successful Short-horn sale at that place 


June 18th, making a satisfactory average 
of $533 per head on the thirty-four cows, 
which included a good many young heif- 
ers. Only a few bulls were listed, and 
they were young, and cut down the aver- 
age somewhat; ‘The top ‘price was $1,000, 
two head reaching ‘that price. Jos. Mil- 
ler & Sons, Granger, Mo., got the splen- 
did Scotch cow, Oaklawn Maid, at $1,000, 
and her sister, Oaklawn Maid 2d, sold 
for the same price to I. J. Harris, Kirk- 
man, Jowa. G. A. Bonewell & Sons, of 
Bondurant, Towa, paid $885 for Orange 
Maid 9th, another choice one by the same 
sire. Rhynas, Sons & Wells, Stockport, 
Iowa, got another of the tops in Oaklawn 
Maid 3d, at $900, and also got Orange 
Maid 8th, at $800. Thos. Andrews, of 
Cambridge, Neb., was a buyer of several 
choice ones, and A, M. Crawford & Sons, 
of Kahoka, Mo., were heavy buyers from 
outside the state. H. D. Parsons and 
Wm. Carrier were good home buyers. The 
list of sales that follows shows who other 





buyers were. It was Mr. Eggert's first 
Short-horn sale, and he pleased his cus- 
tomers with a good offering and the way 
he conducted the sale. Colonel Kraschel 
occupied the block. 


BULLS. 
Marshal’s Choice, June, '17; Schlotz ‘ 
Bros., Blairstown, Iowa ....++e+- 25 
FEMA 


Betsy Ivanhoe, Jan., 140 (and ec. 


calf);. Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 
Stockport, LOWS Sarvcsccscsacecces 835 
Sunny Bhink 18th, Oct., ’13; Thomas 
Andrews,. Cambridge, Neb. ....... 800 
Oaklawn’s Pride, June, ’14; Thomas 
RROTOWE 20 ctcengze RE = a 610 
Sunny. Blink 16th, May, °12; Chas. : 
McElroy, Newton, Iowa .......... 825 
Orange Maid 7th, May, ’12; Krizer x 
Bros., Eddyville, Iowa ......... ieee 625 
Avonda, Dec., ‘11; Wm. Carrier, 
Newton, TOW ..ccccccccctcccceses 750 
Queen Mysie, July, °15 (and b. calf); 
Wan. CRETE? 2 vecssce er See 750 
Oaklawn Maid 8d, June, ’13; Rhynas, 
BONG GB WNW occ Kc sce cnet eve -++- 900 
Oaklawn Maid, Mar., ’13; Jos. Miller 
& Sons, Granger, Ga ailiad Site ,000 
Oaklawn Maid 2d, Mar., 713; J. J. 
Harris, Kirkman, Iowa ........... 1,000 


Orange Maid 9th, June, '13; George 
Bonewell & Sons, Bondurant, Iowa 885 

Sunny Girl, Apr., ’16;_I. J. Harris.. 

Sunny Blink Beauty, July, '15; Thos. 


ANGTOWS .cccccccoce Or pores 500 
Roan Beauty, Mar., '16; Thos. An- 

OWE — sais cbss-deweteVcedod encewesccase 360 
Roan Lady, Apr., ‘16; Slemmons 

Bros., lowa City, Iowa ........... 435 
Roan Goods, July, '16; George Bone- 

eR a ere ae 415 
Bright Maid, June, °16; Crawford 

& Son, Kahoka, BRO bccscsoer secs 450 


Glad Maid, June, ’16; Slemmons Bros. 435 
Orange Maid 8th, Mar., '13; Rhynas, 


Sons & Wells ..... * PIT re ere 800 
Lady Louise 2d, Apr., ’16; Crawford 
MITES. «v0 ina 4G. ge wahe.< 00:89 10456.6076 510 
Sweet Maid, Oct., ’15; H. D. Parsons, 
eee. aS eo Cee 700 
Bertha 2d, May, '16; J. A, Hammond, 
Knoxville, Iowa ...... pakuneen oa 370 
Oaklawn Beauty, Oct., ’16; Wm. Car- 
Fier, NOWtOn, JOWE: .occsecvccsscces 335 
Victoria 26th, May, '14; Crawford & 
eee Fer rr ee eee 400 
White Lily, Oct,, 16; C. H. Bengren, 
GreehTidge, MO, ..cecsccccccscscce 485 


Gentle Maid, Sept., "16; Krizer Bros, 390 
Ramona, July, ’16; Crawford & Son. 250 
Cecil's Lady, Apr., '18; Crawford & 


State Center, Iowa . 
Orange Queen, July, 

TR Sawiad met ehle.0 445.0 510 
Ramona Sharon, Jan., "18; Rhynas, 

Sons & Wells ... 





ILLINOIS SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION SALE. 

The Illinois Short-horn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation sale was held at Galesburg, IIL, 
June 17th. There was a good crowd. 
Eighty-seven head passed thru the sale 
ring in the afternoon. Two-thirds of the 
offering was bulls, and with a few ex- 
ceptions they were yearlings. The Short- 
horn breeders were enriched by nearly 
$20,000, which was well distributed over 
the state, a large per cent of the con- 
signors being small breeders, The aver- 
age was $217. One carload went to F. I. 
Derby, of Ward, Ala. The highest price 
paid was for Royal Heir 593875, owned by 
Cc. T. Nelson, of Blandinsville, IL, and 


purchased by theglllinois State Short-horn ‘ 


Breeders’ Association for $1,000, as their 
donation to the Short-horn sale which is 
to be held in Birmingham, Ala., on July 2d, 
under the direction of F. I. Derby. The 
purchase price was raised by voluntary 
contributions from the breeders present. 
Lot No. 7, Moonbeams, was purchased 
for $230, by the Jo Daviess County Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, and contrib- 
uted to the same sale, This sale will be 
conducted for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, and the cattle sold will be donated 
by the various associations and breeders 
in the country. The money which pur- 
chases these cattle will be turned over to 
the local chapters of the Red Cross from 
which the purchasers come, with the ex- 
ception of the grand champion. The cat- 
tle will be judged, and the grand cham- 
pion ofthe fifty contestants will be sold 
to President Wilson for $1, by him to be 
re-sold to the highest bidder, as the 
property of President Wilson, the pro- 
ceeds to go to the Birmingham Red Cross 
Association. Auctioneers Jones, Kraschel, 
Reppert, Gross, Iglehart, Hengst, Milne 
and Martin donate their services, and the 
hotels of Birmingham donate ten rooms 
for their entertainment. The high-priced 
female of the Illinois sale was Lot 77, 
Mina’s Mermaid; with roan heifer calf, 
the purchasers being Rhynas, Sons & 
Wells, of Stockport, lowa, and the price 
$950. Below we give a list of sales at 
$200 or over: 
Thaxton’s Princess, Sept., 17; Mrs. 
Geo. Hunt, Galesburg, Ill. ..... re 45) 
Countess of Thaxton 5th, Oct., '16; 
Russell Wright, Abingdon, IIl....... 230 
Sunflower 26th, Mar., ’12 (and b. 
calf); R. Whiteley, Carfinville, IIL. 305 
Victoria Anzac, Sept., ’17; L. C. Sloan, 
New Boston, Ill. . .. 230 


eeeeee ee eeeee eee 





Roan Nellie, Apr., '14 (and b. calf); 
Mare, Geo. BION b es ccc codes enawka 200 

Umetia, May, ’12 (and ec. calf); K. R. 
Sheldon, Monmouth, IIL. 2 


Mina’s Mermaid (and c. calf); Rhy- 
nas, Sons & Wells, Stockport, Iowa. 950 
Oakwood Ury Maid, Oct., 18 (and b. 
OOMRe F. Me THOPRE isis ccccecncctses 
Snow Princess, Aug., ’16; F. I. Derby, 
Ie ME, NN corn a oF ka¥ wreaks cuviwate 375 
Princess Beauty 2d, Nov., ’17; Russell 
Lo ASRS AAG ee et aaa 300 


Rosa Hope's Lass; Mrs. Geo. Hunt... 285 
Annie Lee 12th, Apr., ’06; Wm. O’Con- 


MGT), MCC SET vis wae cecaxe's caus 220 
Goldie, Nov., ‘13 (and ec. calf); E 
Enghdall, Monmouth, Ill. .......... 205 


Baron’s Lady 


Sth, Apr., '10 (and b. 
calf); M. W. 


Kendall, Reynolds, Ill. 270 
E. R 


Topsy 3d, June, ’12; Bothe, 
ON, | CUI hideatutha bt-u te s-dlain 30 eGaiee:e ach 290 
Bunny’s Lags 2d, Mar., ’14; .F. I 
REE cia ka ene al oe hus bes ok cee meee on 350 
Golden Ringlet 3d, July, ’17; L. C 
Po i RRP ee es | A 510 
Thaxton’s Crest, Mar., ’17; Bryan Es- 
sex, London Mille, Tl. 2 .cccccccceeds 200 
Impudenct, Oct., '17; F. I. Derby 210 


Heather Prince, Feb., '17; F. 
Archer’s Prince, Apr.,.’16; F. I. Derby 305 
Rosebud Victor, Apr., °17; F. IL Derby 205 
Moonbeams, Sept., '17; Jo Daviess 
County Short-horn Breeders’ Asso« 
ciation (contributed to the Birming- 


ham, Ala., Red Cross sale) ........ 230 
Messenger, May, '17; W. S. Sapping- 
a a || rn ere 200 
Bud Wonder, July, "17; E. Seiler, 
SPE BE aidan tle 4 Gos ba hens ewe adale 200 
Fairfax, Mar., '17; B. G. Bergreen, 
po OE ol a ee ea 05 
Oakwood Major, June, '17; Wm. Rex, 
DUGINOINNNEED Uva da's as. ss0'o0.8e cekenan 00 
Glenview Dale 11th, Apr., ’15; John 
Colgan, Wyoming, Ill. ,....... Neue 410 
Linwood Victorious 2d, aJn.,’15; A. G, 
Danforth, Washington, Ill. ......... 320 
Mina’s Duke, Feb., '17; John J. Baker- 
bower, Golden, | eae - 200 
Grand Cup, Mar., °17; Henry Bisline, 
CHIE SIP idotaeccnndavovoksdedaaceed 310 
Highland Archer, Sept., 16; N. W. 
Kendall, Reynolds, Ill. ......jecescees 300 
Roan Lad, Dec., ’16; Nicholas Heinz, 
0 Rn CR Se SD, Seas 300 
Silver Lad, Dec., '16; August Chur- 
ling, Canibridge) TMs .o4i.ce odes cece’ 240 
Linwood Master, Nov., ‘15; Charles 
POGUG,: DEGGUNs Dl. vacicenanseeancned 350 
Village Stamp, Mari, '17; Ketcham & 
Meéar, Canton, Tk... vvcawd occtecaes 250 
Diamond's Pride, Apt, 20; We. <M 
Hampton, Fayetteville, Tenn. ...... 500 
Royal Heir, Mar., ‘17; Illinois Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association (contrib- 
utea to the Birmingham, Ala,, Red 
Cross sale) ........ ine ate PTT TTT A 
Extra; R. C. Forbes, Henry, IlL...... 200 





BIG WAR ATLAS. 

Our new European War Atlas contains 
68 pages, each 10%x15 inches. There are 
32 pages of carefully engraved mape, 
showing all the countries that are - 
volved, the battle lines, and other details. 
A good war atlas is essential to an in- 
telligent reading of the daily war news. 
This new and enlarged atlas sells for 50 
cents, postpaid. Stamps accepted. Ad- 
dress all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





CONCRETE MIXER FOR THE FARM. 

A practical concrete mixer for the 
farm is advertised by the Waterloo Ce- 
ment Machinery Corporation, of 2284 Vine 
Street, Waterloo, lowa, on page 982, and 
they have issued a booklet descriptive of 
their cement mixers, and which likewise 
gives special information on building with 
cement, which can be had on request. 
Either a postal card or a letter will bring 
it.—Advertising Notice. 


Short-Horn 
Bulls 


A number of good yearling Short-horn bulls, roans 
and reds, of Scotch families, for sale at moderate 


prices. Call or write, 
GEO. E. WARD, Sioux City, lowa 


A Real Herd Header for Sale 


Jumbo’s Best, by Korver’s Big Jumbo 249067, by 
Iowa Chief 216063, by Mouw's Chief 179665, stands 38 
inches high, bas plenty of bone. Weighed 650 Ibs. in 
fair flesh when 18 u.0s. old. If interested in purchas- 
ing a herd header or some fine fall boars write 


Wartenhorst & Sons, 8.5, Sioux Falls, $. D. 


For Sale—Jersey Gow 


Fresh; dam of first prize cow Nebraska State Fatr- 
1917. Also two-year-old heifer to freshen soon, year, 
ling heifers, heifer and bull calf. Registered, solid 
color, best Island breeding 
D. W. RICA, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


F SALE—PUPS from thoroughbred Scotch 
Collie female and English 

Shepherd. Henry Leisy, Wisner, Nebr. 

gery Collie Pups—Sturdy, hand. 




















aowe fellows, sable and white, from heel driving 
strain; best of breeding. BERNARD COX, Fairmount, indians. 





POLAND HINAS. 














sie 





Old Original Big-Boned 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


The kind our ferctathers raised. Spring pigs for sale 
Ow. 


Write AT ONCE. 


EVERMAN STOCK AND POULTRY FARM 


Route 5, Gallatin, Mo. 





SPOTTED PO 


LAND-CHINAS 


From the biggest type boars and sows of the breed. We have 200 pigs to pick you a boar or a trio from 
March farrowing—to be shipped the first of June. Recorded in the only records recognized by Fair Asse- 


ion. 
Write for prices. 


FRY & SHAVER, Kalona, lowa 
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Time to Re-tize? 
(Buy Fiek) 





CN NCTE 


The Good 
Old Rehable 


ne 


—a tire that compels the 


TESUREREEEE 
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SSR eaeen 


attention of careful buyers. 
Now, espectally, when prac- 


tical economy isin the mind 


of every car owner. 





Tire economy begins with 
Fisk—it is the big buy in 


tire value, mileage and real 





anti-skid protection on the 


market today. 


PURRUNIAURLTRTANLARIEDERERRTAETED LE RRLTINIELLAT EO RERASTDO REO LUOLESRORDIDEDEIPRETOTORODTOO TREE DIRITEDIRINIIN TODD) LOD 


Always dependable — and 
backed by a reputation of 
many years of highest 


VACUA CE 


For Sate By li 
Your Home DEALER qua ity. 


PP iti iiit it ta itthity 
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